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The Normal Schools of New York. 


BY REV. 4. D. MAYO. 

If there is one fundamental truth in public education, it 
is the absolute necessity of skilled labor in the school-room. 
The experience cf all civilized lands declares that skilled 
labor can only be developed in a system of Normal or Train- 
ing Schools. Of courge, among thousands of unskilled 
workers, a few will rise to eminence by force of native gen- 
ius. Lincoln split rails, while other young men were at 
their books; but, as a rule, a liberal education can alone 
assure a fitclass of public men. The attempt to make the 
training of teachers a department in an academical school, 
has always been a failure. The Academy or College swal- 
lows up the Normal department. Indeed, the whole meth- 
od of the normal is the opposite to the academical echool. 
In the latter, the object sought by the pupil is the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the general training of character, 
The Normal School stands upon this as an achieved fact, re- 
ceives the graduate frum the academic course of study and 
concentrates itself on the effort to develop the power to 
impart knowledge and train character. The practical re- 
sult of combining two schools, with such different aims, in 
ene, islike the effort to propel a Hudson River steamer by 
engines at each end of the boat, working in opposite direc- 
tions. The result in either case is a fearful racking of the 
structure and a very dubious movement toward any desirable 
end. 

In all countries where the system of public education is 
in the hands of a central intelligent authority which is able 
to adopt the most approved methods, the State Normal 
School, for the exclusive training of teachers, is the corner 
stone of the whole structure, And in our own country, in 
the case of Peabody Fund Commission, and the intelligent 
boards of Church Schools operating on the freedmen of the 
South, the normal school is wisely made the soul of the 
scheme. The school is virtually the teacher ; and without 
skilled labor inside, the school house may be a palace crowd 
ed with apparatus, and adorned with conveniences of a first- 
class hotel, to no advantage of the pupil. 

But in our loose system of popular control over public ed- 
ucation, the Normal School has had a bitter fight to get on 
its feet. Every school committee man in every little town- 
ship is confident his own daughter, or his wife’s sister, can 
“keep school.” Every Sophomore in a country college ; 
every graduate of one term in a village academy ; especi- 
ally every young lady at the end of her course in the Board. 
ing or the High School, is filled with a sense of complete 
competency to “ran ” every thing, from a district school to 
@ kindergarten, or a professorship in a university. There is a 
number of male principals of grammar, high and academic- 
al schools who feel personally aggrieved that their graduates 
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| should not be accounted wortliy to fill any position on earth 


from pedagogue to president. There is, also, another class 
of public economists who hold that the achievment of sav- 
ing a dollar on the tax bill justifies the tampering with the 
| foundations of governmeut and society. And still another 
| class of public reformers, as the President of the U. 8. late- 
ly remarked—find “too much reading and writing now, 
in the country for their purposer.” 


by a hard and bitter contest. And in every State, where it 
is not supported by funds consecrated to its use, as in Wis- 
consin, every aplication to the Legislature for the means 
of its support, draws the fire of this army of opposition. 


A'year of financial panic is a godsend to this whole class 
of educationa] obstructionists, and are not surprised that 
this year is selected by the enemies of the Normal Schools 
in New York to make a concentrated assault on the whole 
system of training teachers at public expense. By some 
mysterious dispensation of Providence, the Governor of 
New York, this year, is, in this respect, an exception to the 
great roll of statesmen who have sat in the chair at Albany. 
The Empire State has no prouder record in her history 
than the efforts ot her great governors in behalf of the pub- 
lic school ; Clinton, Tompkins, Seward, Dix, and others, on- 
ly less eminent, have fought the common school up from its 
despised beginnings, through all stages of ecclesiastical, 
acedemical and social opposition, to its present estate. But 
it was reserved for Centennial year, to bring forth a gover- 
nor of New York to represent the educational past, to call a 
halt in the progress of ideas, and seriously propose that the 
foremost commonwealth of the American Republic shal! 
take the back track in the culture of the people, and let 
Italy, Brazil and Japan come to the front. Nothing in the 
educational signs of the times has so alarmed the whole 
body of thoughtful people as the fact that a governor of 
New York should feel himself authorized to such a demon- 
stration. The most charitable supposition is, that the 
chronic grumblers and enemies of the free higher education 
have found the ear of a worthy gentlemen, whose attention 
has been exclusively occupied with political affairs, and ex- 
posed him to a humiliating display of himself before the 
people. But whatever may be animus of the movement, it 
is emphatically in the wrong direction, and to be resisted 
by all the force of enlightened public opinion. 


It is not necessary to assert that the normal schools of 
New York, or of any State, are perfect or even free from 
serious defects, to repel this wholesale attack on their exist- 
ence. Doubtless several of the defects imputed to them 
really exist. They are too much engrossed with academic 
instruction ; they do accept too many incompetents for pu- 
pils ; too many of their graduates fail to serve the State or 
the profession, in a way adequate to the benefit they have 
received. But all these defects are the legitimate result 
of the very opposition that now parades its own work as 
the reason for their destruction. These schools are com- 
pelled, by a vicious public presure, to admit pupils incom- 
petent and unprepared, and to spend precious time in their 
preliminary education. When the yearly application is 
made to the legislature for the appropriation that supports 
the State Normal School, the fact that only a small num- 
ber is in attendance would defeat the bill. There must be a 
show of numbers to persuade the average legislature that 
the school is worth support. There is nota master ofa 
normal school in New York or New Eogland that would 
not rejoice to purge his school, and train one fourth the 
number of pupils exclusively by normal methods, provided 
they come to bim fitted forthat work. But he knows that 
ope year of school purgation would probably send the repre- 
sentative of his locality tothe Legislature primed by the 
sectarian Academy Principal and the anti-school parish 





So the Normal School, 
in all our states, has fought its way up to public recognition | 
| The truth is that, so far trom being open to the charge of 


the confidence of the people, was dying and,unworthy the 
public support, If only these were admitted who were 
| prepared for special normal training, the falling away into 
| other occupations, complained of, would more rarely occur. 
And if some of the most eminent of these graduates are 
called to other states, it is rather a reflection on the public 
spirit of New York that it does not insist on keeping its 
Jane Stickneys and Delia Lathrops, at home at any price, 
than a valid charge against the system. 


incompetency, the State Normal Schools of New York, to- 
| day stand at the head of our American system of free schooh 
education, They have intraguced more valuable reforms 
| in school economy ; elaborated more excellent methods of 
‘teaching ; graduated more teachers of national reputation 
than the institutions of all other states, not excepting the 
excellent normal seminaries of New England. The whole 
training school system of the Western and Southern States, 
is the child of Oswego and ites group of sympathizing 
schools. The success of the present system of free educa- 
tion in New York is bound up with their support and with 
the constant effort for their improvement. The attemps 
now to suppress them is a conspiracy against public educa- 
tion; doubtless aided, in some degree, by patriotic and ed- 
ucated people ; but at heart, the work of that formidable 
band of enemies of the American free school whose head. 
quarters are in the Empire State and the city of New York. 
The people will not fail to see the animus of the movement, 
and send it to its own place. 

Springfield, Mass. 


Orders and Disorders of the Mind. 


BY PROF. JOHN OGDEN, WORTHINGTON, OHIO. 

Much otherwise good teaching is lost or neutralized, by 
thrusting it upon the mind in an awkward, or unphilosoph- 
ical way. And more is lost by not first preparing the mind 
to receive it. It is lost because the attention and ipterest 
are not first aroused, so that the mind may act with vigor 
and precision. 

As a general thipg, it requires more skill to prepare the 
ground, than it does to sow the seed. And then much de- 
pends upon the kind and degree of the culture that follows 
the planting. Many good cropr have been lost for want of 
proper culture. Teaching is'no exception to this state of 
things. The failures in both cases are largely attributable 
to the want of knowledge and skill ; knowledge of the pro- 
perties of the soil and the seed, of the times and seasons for 
planting and culture; knowledge of the faculties of the 
mind, and of the nature of the sciences that nourish it ; and 
skill in the management, or culture. 

Teachers, or those having charge of schools, those baving 
to deal with the human mind, should know something of 
its wonderful mechanism; something of its conditions fav- 
orable and unfavorable to the teaching and culture—should 
know how to treat its “ orders,” and “disorders ;” should 
know how to induce the states most favorable for culture, 
where they do not already exist, and how to treat them 
when they do. 

Without attempting a minute description of these states; 
| we wish to call attention to a few of them that may serve 
| as indices and guides to others of still greater importance, 

For instance, a sharp distinction must be made between ig- 
‘norance and derangement. Both may exist in the same 

mind, and in a variety of stages ; but they are quite differ- 
‘ent. Pure ignorance is innocence, so far as knowing is con- 
cerned ; a state prior to the existence of knowledge, good 
or bad; a state in which neither good nor evil existe. 
Derangement is a state of disordered action, liable continu- 
ally to produce evil from its own disorders. It may, and 








Priest, to declare that this particular normal school had lost | generally does exist in connection with a certain degree of 
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ignorance. But these two states should not be confound- 
ed ; because the remedy for the one, is not the remedy for 
the other. Derangement implies a positive antagonism of 
faculties, an activity not in harmony with original design ; 
an illicit action, which sometimes becomes monstrous. Ig- 
norance exists, that knowledge may begin. Ignorance is 
neutral, knowledge is aggressive, aud may produce either 
harmony or discord in the faculties, according to whether 
it is good or bad, and according to whether it is rightly or 
wrongly applied. But such is the peculiar nature of mind, 
that if the good is witheld from it, the bad will seek ad- 
mission, and usurp Its place. It is impossible that a state 
of absolute ignorance can be long maintained, under ordin- 
ary circumstances, These are inevitable states and must be 
carefully guarded. 

These beginnings are what concerns the true educator 
most. No subsequent step ranks, in importance, anywhere 
nearly so high as this one. Mistakes here are more fatal 
and disastrous, because there is but a feeble power of exist- 
ence to impressions ; and for this same reason, it becomes 
important in respect to good impressions, They also take 
immediate and full possession, and hence become powerful 
and enduring. How fatai the error, so common among all 
classes, which commits the infant to careless hands, because 
less expensive in a worldly view, but provides liberally, nay, 
extravagantly for the years of comparatively barrenness as 
to impression ! 

Again: there may also exist at this point, these two gen- 
eral conditions, and each of these again, having two ex- 
tremes : 1st negatively, constitutional dullness or incapaci- 
ty, and constitutional precocity ; and 2nd positively, con- 
stitutional brilliancy, and constitutional mediocrity, the lat- 
ter distinguished from the power, only in degree of har- 
mony. The first class, or the negative, are both derange- 
ment ; the second, or positive, use order or sanity. Both 
these general classes are govérned entirely by antecedent 
causes, and acquired habit ; and both differ widely from 
pure ignorance. 

The beginners in education have to do with all these con- 
ditions and states. They therefore have a startling signifi- 
cance, a significance, in that they look to the correction of 
the prevailing disorders, and to a harmonious growth of the 


faculties. 
This duty derives a fourfold character from this view of 


the subject. 1st. It must arrange for, and arcuse stupidity— 
Qnd. It mast check precocity in any possible direction, as 
antagonistic to healthy growths. 38d. It must temper and 
guide the energies that are disposed to unnatural activity, 
go as to prevent it ; and 4th. It must supply the natural 
conditions to the state of perfect harmony. This last state 
is, perhaps seldom found. Therefore any system of educa- 
tion that goes upon the supposition of its existence “a pri- 
ori,” errs, and must fail, The other conditions are more 
likely to exist, and must therefore be provided for, or we 
shall only establish an ideal system. The state of perfect 
harmony ia, however, the one that all systems should en- 
deavor to produce. _It is possible because it is right, and 
therefore should be attempted, but not presupposed. 

A consistent system would inaugurate sucha policy, both 
with respect to knowledge and its uses, (and this latter is 
an important element, in right education ;) that would, in 
the first place, provide against any subsequent derange- 
ment ; and inthe second place, correct, control, and reform, 
as far as possible, any constitutional or acquired irregulari- 
ty or derangement, either in the organism itself, or in the 
operations of the mind through it. 
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ARE ouR PuBLIC SCHOOLS AS AT PRESENT CONSTITUTED 
SUCH AS ARE BEST CALCULATED TO MEET THE 
FUTURE WANTS OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE ? 


“ What a strange question !” exclaims some reader of the 
JOURNAL as his eye glances over this page, “ scarcely a per- 
tinent one either,” he continues, as his thoughts carry him 
in imagination from class to class, and from school to 
school, till he finally reaches the climax of our Common 
School System, the College and beautiful Normal School 
building, the pride of ourcity. “Surely who ever can 
ask such a question as this must be ignorant of what is be- 
ing done for the furtherance of public education in this 
this country.” Wait a moment my friend, and let us look 
at this matter a moment, for it is very possible that you 
may find the inquiry a more pertinent one than you may at 
first sight suppose. You and I in common with all our fel- 
low citizens have been long accustomed to hear of our Public 
Schools as the “ne plus ultra” of the requirements of a 
common school education, that we are apt to take things for 
granted with regard to them, and as we boast of the big- 
gest physical features, rivers, lakes, etc., to say nothing of 
our liberty, so we have thrust our schools into our own 
and other people’s faces, declaring them pertect and beyond 
the reach of all competition. But declarations are not 
proofs, statements, facts. 


[It the destiny of the American people proper, is to become 
simply a community of consumers ; if our best policy is to 
educate the rising generation with a view to an entire de- 
pendence on the ignorant overplus population of Europe, 
which is ever thronging our shores, so far as the producing 
power is concerning ; if manual labor is to be deprived of 
all dignity, as it necessarily will under such circumstances, 
and executive ability, or intellectual pursuits are to be re- 
garded as the only sign-manual of ability. I know of no 
better instrument to accomplish these ends than our Public 
Schools, as they are at the present constitued, and had I the 
ready pencil of a “Graphic” artist, I should have placed a 
picture under my question, somewhat after this fashion. 

One third of the space of my drawing should be a repre- 
sentation of all that can be imagined, as portraying the 
beautiful, the ideal and the refined ; while on the other 
hand in direct aod startling contrast should stand the coarse, 
the common, the necessary, and the useful, the two being 
separated by a boundary wall, thick and impenetrable save 
where the inscription above, “‘ Puplic School,” revealed the 
only mode of egress and ingress. Is this a far fetched idea ? 
I think not. Where does the ambitious parent, anxious to 
open for his children, a path toa higher sphere tian his 
own send them? Where is he certain that they will ac- 
quire the tastes and habits fitting to that sphere? Where 
can his children associate on equal terms with those already 
in such sphere? Why in the Public School, of course. He 
knows this, and though these very children may grow up, 
and having these superior advantages learn to despise the 
very hand through which the advantages are gained, he 
thinks only of gratifying his own ambition and improving 
their prospects. Every year our schools are enlarging their 
facilities to gratify the aims of just such parents, and with 
the cultivation of taste, comes as a matter of course. The 
love of personal adornment, personal gratification, and a 
craving forthe time and means to cultivate and satisfy 
these new desires. The consequence is, where the parents 
drudge and produce, the children become so called ladies 
and gentlemen and consume. Not that we blame either 
parent, child or school. Progress is the watchword of our 
people everywhere, and if my child can reach a higher 
plane of life, than I; if she can tread a rosy path where 
mine has been a thorny one; if her spiritual nature can 
feed where mine has starved, is she to be blamed for seek- 
ing, or I for aiding her to attain? I answer unhesitatingly 
no—and yet—and yet—what is to be the result of this kind 
of education, especially of our girls, upon our {future asa 
nation ? 

sThere are too many active business openings for boys where 
manual labor is not required, but where the education ob- 
tained at our Public Schools is requisite that the ultimate 
evil result is not near so great asin the case of girls. Be- 
sides, boys intended for trade or business, asa general 
thing leave school before they acquire the habits of inaction, 
and dislike to manual labor, which is the result of years of 
school-life, at least in numerous instances, as parents have 
too frequently found out totheir cost. Neither do boys 
form so large a factor in the nation’s future, as their vanity 
lead them to suppose. Provided a boy is honest, industri- 
ous and of good habits, he makes a very good citizen, but 
beyond providing means for his family’s subsistence, his in- 
fluence is very small as compared with the nother’s on the 
future well-being of that family. It is tothe mothers of 
our country that we must look for every thing that concerns 
our healthy lifeasa people. If they fail in their duty—if 
they misdirect the feet of those who shall come after them 
—what can the fathersdo? Many a family has grown up 
to virtue and respectability with a worthiess father, but 
with a worthless mother, vice and crime are too apt to claim 
the offspring for their own. 

And now we come to the pertinency our question, It is 
a fact that cannot be gainsaid that much moreis needed 
for a mother’s work than taste, culture and education, nay, 
obtained as these are at our schools as at present constituted 
it seems to me they are almost a drawback to her, unless 
she marries where she has plenty of means at her command, 
and just here lies our difficulty. Where are our mechanics, 
our poor men to look for mothers for their children. Go to 
the ignvurant, the uneducated, the untrained. they are not 
fit either for mothers or wives, a fact only to well known. 
Shall they seek among the graduates of our schools? Alas, 
it is jumping out ofthe frying pan into the fire. These 
want books, pianos, fine clothes, and more than all white- 
hands ; servants to look after the little ones, aud do the so 
called drudgery of the house.1 For this his :»neans are not 
sufficient. What is he todo? Let our political economists 
answer as best they can ; remembering that a nation’s life 
consists of its working people, and if the source is vitiated,the 
stream must of necessity become foul also, One means, it 
seems to me avery efficient means too, for remedying the 
difficulty, would be the introduction of a third grade of school 
into our school system. Many of the children of the poorer 





ence much longer than now, longer perhaps by some years, 
if their parents knew their continuance there would ensure 
to them a trade, an education and gocd references as to 
skillful fingers and reliable character. 

Two hours of study with three of intelligent instruction 
in skilled labor, would do more for us in the future than a 
thousand normal colleges, with their splendidly educated 
teachers. It would give our women steady, iatelligent, ed- 
ucated husbands, and supply to our men, women that with 
refinement and culture, would bring to the home the ready 
hand and the eye cultivated to see a badly—ordered kitchen, 
as wellas an unsightly parlor—above all, it would give 
dignity to labor, without which no nation can be either pros- 
perous or happy, and be the only sure means of warding off 
the fulfillment of Macauley’s prophecy that “some Cesar or 
Napoleon will come to seize the reins of our government 
with a strong hand, or the Republic will be as fearfully 
plundered atid laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth 
century, as the Roman Empire wasin the fifth, with this 
difference, that the Huns and vandals who ravaged the Ro- 
man Empire came from without, while our Huns and van- 
dals will have been engendered within our own country, by 
our own institutions. 

EDINE T. Howarp. 








Annual Report of City supt. Kiddle. 


In the Annual Report of the Cicy Superintendent, we 
find much valuable material, from which we select for our 
columns : 

The whole number of pupils reported as taught during 
any portion of the year is 252,155, add the average daily at- 
tendance is 122,518. In the Male Grammar Schools. 33,524: 
in the Female Grammar Schools, 30,873; in the Primary 
Schools, 133,352 ; in the Evening Schools, 21,784; in the 
Normal College, 2,060. The number of different pupils 
taught during the year is 157,423 ; last year it was 157,000. 
The accommodation afforded bz the schools is sufficient for 
133,878 pupils, according tothe rule of the Board estab- 
lished in April last, fixing the sitting capacicy of each room 
according to the floor space and air space afforded, requiring 
that ‘in the three lower classes of primary schools and de- 
partments there should be a minimum allowance of five 
square and seventy cubic teet ; in the three higher grades, 
six square feet and eighty cubic feet; in the four lower 
grades of the Grammar Schools, seven square feet and nine- 
ty cubic feet; and in the four, higher grades, nine square 
feet and 100 cubic feet.’ 

3,247 teachers are employed, of whom 385 are males and 
2,912 females. 

In 1875, the number of classes reported as being excellent 
in instruction was fifty-five per cent. ofall examined, this 
year it is more than sixty per cent. In discipline, the num- 
ber of classes reported excellent is eighty-one per cent. of 
the whole, against seventy-five per cent. the preceding year. 
The decided deficiency in instruction reported this year 
amounts to six per cent.; in discipline, to three per cent.; 
while last year it was, respectively, six and one-half per 
cent. and four per cent. 

Mr. Kiddle discusses very ably the need of restoring the 
power of correction to the schools. ‘ Many parents, finding 
that our schools are unable to govern their wilful and un- 
ruly children, send them to the parochial or industrial 
schools. Ip connection with this, it is proper to call the at- 
tention of the Board to the fact that while the average at- 
tendance of pupils in the schools immediately under its care 
has, during the past year, increased less than two and a half 
per cent., in the corporate schools it has increased more than 
five per cant. The number of pupils enrolled in the Catho- 
lic parochial schools was 30,732 at the close of 1875 ; while, 
in 1867, it was only 16,342, showing an increase in less than 
ten years of nearly ninety per cent. while the increase in 
the attendance of the pupils in the public schools has dur- 
ing the same time, been only about 13 per cent. The in- 
crease in attendance at the corporate schools, during the 
same period, has been more than fifty seven per cent. The 
question, therefore, very properly suggests itself. why should 
asystem for compelling pupils to attend the schools be 
sustained at great expense to the city while there is no ef- 
fective means of controlling and educating those children 
after they have been brought into the schcols ? 

He next refers to the changes in the course of study : ‘ In 
learning to read, the children will not be permitted, by the 
new couree, to waste their time in uselees and impracticable 
phonetic lessons, the latter being confined within the just 
limits of their practical value asa drill in articulation. In 
arithmetic, the attempt has been made to adopt a course 
which, while it affords‘a sufficieat amount of intellectual 
discipline, and of material for the development of ideas per- 

taining to number, does not retard the progress of the pu- 
pils in practical work.* Penmanship has been carried down 





classes would no doubt be kept under its educating influ- 








to the third grade, and the exercises prescribed in all the 
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grades are such as will enable the pupils,to advance as rap- 
idly as possible in learning to write, not merely to execute 
a neat copy of lettersor short unconnected words. 


prepare the pupils more completely than before for the high- 


er work prescribed in the Grammar Schools, and recognizes 


morefully the industrial element, as required by the re 
cently enacted law of this State 
the former course occupied a position far too prominent, and 
consumed, in many cases uselessly, a 
of the pupils, have been circumscribed, azd the unnecessary 
minutie formerly prescribed have been excluded. 


The importance of this kind of instruction is by no means 
underrated ; but ia the new course the fact is fully recog- 
nized that time in school should not be spent in giving for- 


mal instruction to children in things a knowledge of which 
they must inevitably acquire by the natural and unaided 


exercises of their faculties ; and moreover that it is of no 
use, without objects, to pronounce difficult technical terms, 


which have no relation either to their own vocabulary of 
words, or to the ordinary range of their observation. Intel- 
ligent teaching does not require this special use of objects 
as a means of illustratioa except within certain narrow lim- 
its, but rather that the ideas which the young pupils have 
acquired by observation out of school should be made the 


basis of the instruction which they are to receive from the | 


The 
drawing prescribed for this part of the course is designed to 


Object lessons, which in 


large part of the time 


In respect to German and French, Asst. Supt. Schem says - 
‘The study of German appears to remain popular among 
both pupils and their parents, as may be inferred from the 
fact that although it has ceased to be obligatory and be- 
come optional, the percentage of scholars taking part in it 
shows hardly any decrease. In about one half of all the 
German classes of this city pot a single chila has asked to 
be excused from it, and the majority of those who are ex- 
cused are new scholars. Allthe French classes of the city 
are taught by teachers who are both faithful and competent, 
and in some of the classes excellent results have been at- 
tained.’ 

In respect to Arithmetic, Asst. Supt. Jasper remarks : ‘The 
attention of the pupils is concentrated on the language of 
the solution to such a degree that distraction from the arith- 
metical point arises, and confusion is caused.’ This is, of 
course, an error; but an extreme in requiring such expla- 
nations can be much more generally corrected than the re- 
verse, The analysis should be such‘as {to strengthen in the 
pupil’s mind a knowledge of fundamental principles, should 
be given as far as possible in the pupil’s own language, and 
not according to a set form of words committed to memory 

In respect to Penmanship, it gives} me pleasure to state 
that, at the present time, there is more systematic finstruc- 
tion than formerly. No longer do we find in fany consider- 
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teacher in school. Under the misapplication ot this system, ' 


and the misconstruction of its proper place in the course, 
pupils of seven to ten, or sometimes twelve years of age, 
have been allowed to spend much valuable time in simply 
learning, for instance, the formal definition of a parallelo 
gram, the minute description ofa pin, of a piece of sponge, 
or of an oranye, or in a,lengthy enumeration of the parts of 
the human body, commencing vith the crown of the head]} 
and ending with the soles of the feet. Object instruction re- 
quires good judgment, and, what is more, good sense, on the 
part of the teacher, so as to adapt it to the mental status of 
the pupil. An overgrown boy or girl in one of the primary 
grades seriously exercised in distinguishing red from blue, 
or in repeating that ‘ asquare contains four sides and four 


quare corners,’ would present an amusing spectacle, were ——~— 


it not for the feeling of regret that while this useless exer- 
cise is given the child is losing his opportunity of acquiring 
the essential elements of a school education. 


In respect to reading, Aset. Supt. Fanning reports that fie’ 


* there is a deficiency in naturalness, vocal modulation and 
emphasis, the chief improvement being in ‘ distinctness of 
articulation.’ He also states that,‘in the pronunciation of 
words, much careful instruction is needed,’ and recommends 
a more frequent use of special pronouncing exercises, the 
words selected for the purpose being such as are apt to be 
prononnced incorrectly. ‘There is no doubt that the mis- 
pronunciation of common words isa very genera} fault.— 
Asst. Supt. Calkins says : 


‘To teach reading so as to secure excellent results 1s one |) 


of the most difficult tasks that the teacher has to perform’ 
The obstacles encountered in many classes are not only num- 
erous, but multifarious. Among these, are paucity of ideas, 
poverty of words known, dullness of comprvhension, absence 
of attention, ignorance of our language, difficulties of enun- 
ciation and pronunciation, and numerous other hindrances, 
Those who succeed in overcoming these obstructions deserve 
much commendation for their great achievement.’ 

Also : ‘I am happy to report that the number of teachers 

who make an intelligent use of object lessons is increasing 
from year to year. No one can deprecate more earnestly 
than I do the fact that the number of teachers whose at- 
tempts at object teaching are ot little value is still so large. 
A mechanical manner of giving object lessons and mere 
formal exercises as a pretence for object teaching are just as 
useless as the mechanical or rote teaching of any other sub- 
ject.’ 
: In respect to music, Asst. Supt. Harrison says: ‘In most 
instances the results are far from satisfactory. In many 
schools systematic instruction in this branch appears to be 
but recently begun. This was evident from the limited 
range of the lessons, and the predominance of exercises in 
definitions and in simplest notation. In nearly all cases the 
exercises were very rudimentary, altiiough musical instruc- 
tion has been a part of the course of study for years. I have 
carefully consulted the Principals in order to obtain their 
views in regard to the instruction in music. Nearly all are 
dissatisfied with the geueral results. Most advise that the | 
music be definitely graded, and thatthe specific require | 
ments be inserted under each grade in the course of study, 
and in the Teachers’ Manual. ‘l’o this advice, which: I heart- 
ily concur, I would add that 
should more clearly define the Principals’ and class teach- 
ers’ positions in regard to the teaching aud review of music; 
that this subject should be made an element in the exami- 
nations of candidates for teachers’ licenses; and that the 
schools be subjected to a frequent examination in this sub- 
ject by an expert.’ 





the By-Laws of the Board | 
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attainable excellence should not be high in all our schools” 

As to Geography, Asst. Supt. McMullin reports: ‘That 
map drawing appears to be a neglected art throughout the 
schools ; that the work in the Grammar departments, gen- 
erally speaking, is good ;in the Primary departments it 
ought to be better done.’ 

As to English Grammar and Composition Supt. Harrison 
reports—‘As a general rule, the classes in grammar are well 
taught.’ He thinks, however, that more attention should 
be given to the correction of ‘common errors in speech’ in 
the lower grades, in orderto give this branch of instruction 
greater practical value. While the course of study does not 
specifically prescribe such exercises in the lower grades, the 
intelligence and good sense of the teachers will ‘dictate the 
teaching of grammar, as well as of every other subject, upon 
as practical a.basis as possible ; and, certainly, no part of a 
teacher’s duty, at any and every stage, can be clearer than 
to correct the errors_of speech into which - children are so 
apt to fall. This, of course, must sometimes be done arbi- 
trarily ; but principle and rule should be applied as far and 
as‘fast as they are learned by the pupils.’ 

As to History Supt. Schem says : ‘Here is a [class which 
has read the history of Rome. Nuine-tenths of the scholars 
remember that Rome is said to have ‘been founded by Rom- 
ulus and Remus ; that7at first it was under the rule of kings’ 
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bers of pupils—time that is now mostly and properly devot- 
ed to the class copy-book, the book which, in my judgment, 
is designed certainly ae much for practic’ as for exhibition. 


after being instructed in the elements and their combina- 
tions into letters, shall, with as little aelay as practicable, be 
placed upon interesting matter—short words and phrases 
and easy sentences. In my judgment this is a step in the 
right direction, and has already produced improved results 
in the middle and lower grammar grades. 

‘ The off-hand penmanship of the upper grades was seen 
by me in connection generally with the spelling exercises, 
or by an inspection of the Exercise Books containing the 
miscellaneous writing of the upper classes. The book of | 
careful instruction, as well as the off-hand writing executed | 
| in the presence of the examining officer,in very many in- 
stances gave evidence of intelligent and successful instruc- 
tion. The provisions and requirements ot the present course 
of study will, I think, have a beneficial effect upon our 
| schools generally iu the matter of practical penmanship, 
such as business forms, receipts, bills, promissory notes, let- 
ter writing, ete. Still. on surveying the whole writing 
field, I have found marked contras's in the degree of prog- 
ress and the character of results in this important branch.— 
Results were reached in some schools, and throughout all 
grades, thatin some other schools would be looked upon as 





The present course of study wisely directs that all pupils, 





able number of our schools ‘trial papers,’ so long or so | that then it became the first great republic in the world’s 
much used as to consume or waste the time of large num-| history ; 


that among the officers chosen were consuls, dic 
tators, tribunes, etc.; that among the chief features of the 
early history was the fierce conflict between Patricians and 
Plebeians ; that the Romans gradually conquered Italy, and 
afterward immense territories in Europe, Asia, and Africa ; 
they remember the names of Brutus, Coriolanus, Cincinna- 
ius, the Gracchi, of Marius, Sylla, Pompey, and Cesar, and 


| other illustrious names, and for what they are famous ; they 


ein also explaina number of words in political lite which 
from from the Romans have passed into English. 

‘I say that these classes have made an excellent use of 
the iime allotted for reading history, and I feel confident 
that many of the scholars will never forget the interesting 
facts they have read. If there is, on the other hand, a class 
in which hardly a single scholar knows the difference be-+ 
tween Patricians and Plebeians, or the name of any illus 
trious Roman, or the meaning of the words ‘consul,’ ‘ dic- 
tator,’ ‘ senate,’ ‘ veto,’ etc. it must be assumed that this 
class has not read Roman history in an intelligent and pro- 
fitable manner. In some classes, sufficient care had not 
been taken by the Teachers to secure a correct pronuncia- 
tion of the proper names,’ 

In respect to Elementary Science, 
say s— 

‘Each teacher has, at my request, given a brief review 
of the class on some selected topic or topics. I have partic- 


Asst. Supt. Harrison. 


ularly stated that my object was not to find out how much 





unattainable. There is no good reason why the standard{of 


he pupils knew, but to learn in what manner they had been 
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taught. in what manner reviewed, and any (other point or 
factjwhich’would more fully? illustrate the teacher's me- 
thod. 

‘In a large number of classes of the highest primary and 
lowest grammar school grades, I find that}‘the language 
used by the pupil’ is seldom or never‘ his own ;’ that the 
lessons are perverted into dreary and frequent repetitions of 
‘set forms of words ; that whole classes can commence with 
a given topic, whether it be an ‘article of’food, clothing, 
building, materials, animals, plants or thinerals,’ and recite 
in concert for minutes together ; and that this last accom- 
plishment is the only form of ‘ concerted oral description’ of 
which they have any idea. It is unnecessary to character- 
ize such a procedure further than to say that it involves a 
very large amount of labor, and a’wretched waste of the 
vime of both pupils and teachers, Between these °two ex- 
tremes, every degree of success and failure may be found.’ 

‘It is greatly to be desired that the teachers and pupils 
of our city schools should make more use ot the advantages 
presented by the Central Park, the Aquarium, and other 
collections, for the study of Natural History. To this end 
a classified catalogue of the zoological specimens in the Park 
is greatly needed. It should give in synoptical form, orders, 
genera, habitat and other interesting information. A sim- 
ilar catalogue of the trees, shrubs and other plants of the 
Park iseqvally needed. It would be easy to devise a sim- 
ple system of letters and numbers, to be affixed to or near 
a sufficient number of specimens, with a corresponding no- 
tation in the catalogue. At an insignificant expense our 
noble park would thus be utilized as an important and more 
definite factor in our system of public education. 

‘The oral lessons of the higher grades require special 
mention. Roth the natural philosophy and the astronomy 
are left optional by the phrase ‘ by oral lessons or with text- 
books.’ Much of the best work in natural philosophy is 
found in those classes where the oral method has been pur- 
sued, In these classes there is usually an abundance of 
effective apparatus, home made, and costing nothing. In 
the examination and review the teacher begins with some 
simple experiment, performed either by himself, or, more 
frequently, by a member of bis class. It may be the fail of 
a marble or‘of a drop of fluid ; the swing of a pendulum ; 
the dropping of a pebble and a cork into a basin of water ; 
the explosion of a pop-gun ; the lighting of a match ; a look 
through a prism ; the swaying ofa knitting-needle under 
the effects of a toy magnet: or any other of a thousand 
common phenomena. From this,asa true objective basis, 
the review proceeds. The intense interest and the ready 
aad intelligent responses of the class are eloquent testimony 
as to the efficiency of the process. 

‘On the other hand, I find that, with few exceptions, a 
text-book acts asa clog to progress. The teacher seldom 
or never makes use of experiments, or else confines them to 
the simplest given in his text books. In a large number 
of such classes the exercises consist mainly or altogether ot 
a dreary series of definitions and we!l-worn statements from 
the book ; essentially verbatim. The field covered is neces- 
sarily very limited, and the results unsatisfactory.’ 

As to the evening schools the number enrolled was 22,548. 
and the average attendance was 9,842, or about 4114 per 
cent. of the enrollment. During the term of 1875-6, the av 
erage attendance was nearly forty-four per ,cent. of the en- 
roliment. This is only six per cent. less than the average 
attendance in the day schools as compared with the total 
enrollment, It is to be regretted that a larger proportion 
of the pupils who connect themselves with the Evening 
schools at the commencement of the term, cannot be induc- 
ed to continue their attendance during the term ; but it is a 
fact worthy of serious attention on the part of those who 
doubt the usefulness of this part of our common school sys- 
tem, that 7,818 pupils attended during the whole term, near- 
ly all passing an excellent examination in their respective 
grades at the cloee, and 4,409 receiving certificates of merit. 
Asst. Supt. Fanning says: 

‘The punctuality of the pupils and the general order and 
discipline have steadily advanced—most of those under in- 
struction in these schools during the present season having 
enrolled themselves as pupils apparently for the commenda- 
ble and sole purpose of giving attention to those necessary 
studies which, by various circumstances early in life, they 
were prevented from pursuing or completing in the day- 
schools.’ : 

The Nautical School has held daily exercises on board the 
ship ‘St. Marys’ during the year, with an average attend- 
ance of 109 pupils, which shows an increase of twelve over 
that of last year. The school was carefully examined in 
May last, and the character of the instruction imparted was 
found to be excellent. The discipline of the school was also 
excellont, The school studies pursued are reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, geography, English grammar, penmanship and 
map drawing. 

The schools of the Children’s Aid Society are dcing a very 
useful work in providing not only the means of instruction, 


but as far as is necessary and practicable, food and clothing 
to thousands of destitute children who;could!not, by reason 
of their extreme poverty, avail themselves of the benefits of 
the public schvols, The schools of the Female Guardian 
Society are of a similar character, and although apparently 
not quite as efficient as those of the C. A. Society, deservea 
generous support, 

It cannot be said the Board of Education has been in the 
least derelict in the discharge of the duties imposed upon it 
by the ‘Act to secure to children the benefits of an elemen- 
tary education,’ that is to compel attendance if necessary.— 
Through the efforts of the Agents of Truancy many truant 
children have been restored te the schools from which they 
had absented themselves, and some new pupils have been 
brought into fhe schools. I cannot find,” however, from the 
reports of the Principals, that the number of the latter is 
considerable. The returns, indeed, show that the whole 
number is only 743. 

‘At present, notwithtstanding the faithful and laborious 
exertions of the officers in charge of the Truancy Depart- 
ment, Ido not think the results are at all commensurate 
with the expense incurred. Certamly, when so many chil- 
dren are refused admission to the schools for the want of 
suitable accommodations, as have : been above reported, it 
would seem to be better policy to appropriate the money 
thus expended to the building of additional school houses, 
now so much needed in the upper wards of the city. 





Spelling and Definition. 


I. 

The New York City Course of Study says for the Eighth 
Grade of the Grammar School the teacher shall give the 
spelling and definition lessons of the reading book, short, 
miscellaneous words in ’general use (at least 150 of such 
words to be taught); both separately and in short sentences 
from dictation. Particular attention to be given to the use 
of capitals. A selection was made by the Principals, and 
we give the list as printed and used of the ‘ short, miscella- 
neous words,’ etc. : 








Europe, Soup, Boards, Early, 
Asia, Beefsteak, Glue, Cousin, 
Africa, Mutton, Mortar, Niece, 
Australia, Potato, Cement, Nephew, 
Oceanica, Loaves, Marble, Schular, 
Arctic, Biscuit, Gravel, Grammar, 
Antarctic, Vinegar, Chisel, Cipher, 
Atlantic, Pickles, Linen, Addition, 
Pacific, Honey, Cotton, Subtraction, 
United States, Cider, Cloth, Multiplication 
Mexico, Pear, Clothes, Product, 
British America, Melon, Collar, Divisor, 
Columbia, Mustard, Color, Quotient, 
Amazon, Raisin, Muslin, Copy, 
St. Lawrence, Sausage, Calico, Federal, 
Mississippi, Saucer, Satin, Money, 
Hudson, Pitcher, Raiment, Dollar, 
Cuba, Picture, Apron, Write, 
Washington, Tureen, Wrapper, Two, 
Albany, Sugar-bow), Stitch, Four, 
New York, Firkin, Scissors, Fourteen, 
Brooklyn, Barrel, Razor, 'Forty-eighth, 
Harlem, Cupboard, Forehead, Twelfth, 
Staten Island, Cellar, Throat, Geography, 
Jersey City, Garret, Elbow, [Mountain, 
Adam, Staircase, ,{ Thumb, Valley, 
Aaron, Entrance, Gum, Isthmus, 
Arthur, Dining-room, Tongue.! Strait, 
David, Parlor, Shoulder, Lead-pencil, 
Eugene, Kitchen, Wrist, Kerosene, 
Francis, Laundry, Vein, Fuel, . 
George, Library, Sole, Business, 
Henry, Threshold, Hour, Weather, 
Jacob, Chimney, Minute, Whether, 
Jesse, Ceiling, Weekly, Parcel, 
Michael, Cornice, Daily, Dose, 
Peter, Window-pane, Sunday, Doze, 
Thomas, Door-jamb, Monday, Piece, 
Augusta, Furnace, Tuesday, Scene, 
Emma, Cistern, Wednesday, Lose, 
Emily, Pillar, Thursday, Loose,’ 
Ellen, Pillow, Friday, Repair, 
| Frances, Column, Saturday, |Prepare, 
| Helen, Mirror, February, Rinse, 
Jessie, Curtain, ' April, Wrench, 
Louisa, \Cushion, {Christmas, Coax,* 
Maria, Bureau, Holiday, Truly, 
Martha, Iron, Autumn, Central, 
| Margaret, Steel, Already, Separate, 
Susan, Granite, Early, Enough, 
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| GooDNEss can only be made palatable to those who are 


opposed to it by being administered with discretion. 





That, and Yet More. 


A good teacher asks questions and hears answers. One 
who eats puts food into his body, and so it is absolutely nec- 
essary that the pupil should accummulate knowledge. On 
this the mind pauses ; it ponders over the statements, it 
connects them together, it comes to conclusions. 8o that 
lessons learned and lessons recited make no small part of 
the teacher’s daily work in the school-room. But simply to 
lay out lessons, to insist on their being recited is not enough. 
The teacher must do this and yet more. 

A good teacher will teach Arithmetic and Reading 
and Grammar and the other studies in the plan he has laid 
down, But he has to discipline his room, his school. In 
other words he must not only maintain but teach order. He 
is a poor teacher who simply holds in his pupils by his au- 
thor;ty, by threats and promises only to keep his school- 
room from being a scene of disorder and perplexity. He is 
a good teacher who teaches his pupils the principles of order 
so they will maintain it as they maintain the combinations 
of the multiplication table, when he is absent. The teacher 
will then keep his room in order, aye he will do that and 
yet more. 

The good teacher will not be satisfied unless he sees that 
the souls of his pupils grow. To the gardener it is not 
enough that he goes through the processes of watering and 
éultivating his plants. He looksto see them grow, to see 
them bloom. The object of his work is found in the deli- 
cate bloom, in the graceful forms of the flowers. The teach- 
er who does not know when the soul of a child starts into 
active life, when it grows and blossoms, is but a mechanical 
routinist. The end of all his work is to secure the spiritual 
development of those young immortals. Worst of all, the 
pupil himeelf obtaine no consciousness of the grandeur of 
his own estate ; his education isa mockery,a delusion.— 
Teach therefore the things in your ‘ course of study’—that, 
and yet more. 


The Rising of the Nile. 


A correspondent of the London Times writes from Alex- 
andria, Oct. 10: At length the Nile inundation is slowly 
but decidedly subsiding, and, although excessive, it will 
leave a blessing behind it far outbalancing any losses it 
may have caused. It was hoped that the river had reached 
its highest point on the 28 of September, but it soon began 
to rise afresh, and,’ finally, making in one day a sudden 
start of eight inches, it reached on the 5th of October its 
highest. At this point it remained stationary for twu or 
three days, and is now gradually sinking. For nearly fifty 
years (perhaps even more) no such inundation has occurred, 
and it speaks well for the care and energy of the Adminis- 
tration that it has been kept within bounds. Of course the 
wildest and exaggerated rumors were current here, but 
every morning public official notice of the state of the river 
was given, and the authorities did not at any time lose 
heart. On the other hand, it is useless to depreciate the 
danger escaped. Had not allj those concerned “ fellahs” 
and officials alike, exercised themselves strenuously, very 
great losses would have occurred. As it is, Upper Egypt 
has suffered severely, but Lower Egypt has escaped, and, 
though much of the Indian corn is damaged, yet the cotton 
crop is intact. A large dike onthe Great Canal of Zagazig 
gave way on the 4th of October, and a breach of eighty 
metres was formed, but by next morning twenty-four 
metres of it had been repaired; on the morning of the 7th 
it was entirely cleared, and the waters that, had forced a 
way in where circumscribed. Not less .than 20,000 men 


were occupied in this work. 








“Now, Willie, do have a little courage. When I have a 
powder to take, I don’t like it any more than you do, but I 
make up my mind I ;will] take it, and 1 do.” “And when I 
have a powder to take,” replied Willie, “I make up my mind 
that I won’t take it, and I don’t.” 


A Goop mother was trying to explain to a young hopeful 
the other day that he must needs fight against the devil.— 
After telling the little fellow who the devil was, and how 
hard he was to successfully resist, he turned around and 
said, ‘‘Mamma, I’d be scared to see him, but if I was to come 
across one of his little devils I’d knock the stvuffin’ out of him 

“ARE oysters healthy ?” asked an old lady of her physi- 
cian. “I never heard any of them complain of being un- 
well,” was the reply. 











Mr. Eprror ; Noticing in your valuable paper the adver- 
tisement of Dr. W. J. Stewart, dentist, of 336 W-:30th st., 
and having had occasion to test his professional skill, I 
would like to say to teachers and others that wish to get 
good work at very reasonable prices, that I can heartily rec- 
ommend both the artistic finish of his work, and his prices. 
TEACHER. 
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PUBLISHERS 

Payson, Dunton & Scribrer’s Copy Books. 

Payson, Dunton & Scribuer’s Tracing Books ard 
Bhort Cour~e. 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Man’l of Penman- 


‘ord & Payson’s Single Entry Book-keeping. 
Hanaford & Payson’s Double and Single Entry 
Book-keeping. 
The long established repuation, and universally 
omnemeget value of the above systems of Penmau- 
and B ee sate it wholly unnecessary to 
any commendation, of which we could furuish 
yolumes from the best teachers iu this conutry. 
mew’s Industrial Drawing Series, 
Cards, three sets. 
Industrial Drawing Books. 
Teacher's Mannal or guide to above. 
Gaide to Cards, 


The most yi ive, pr 

series yet published. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 

No.1. Words. No, 2. Wordsand Definitions. No. 3. 
Words, Definitions, Sentences, 

The, Chea, and Best, Retail Price, 10. ct+,, In- 
troduction Price, 7 cts; Full Size, First-Class Paper, 
Complete Text, Bound in a neat and attractive Cover, 
Thirty per cent. Saved by the exclusive use of these 
Blanks. 

Patterson's Complete C 

Crosby’s Greek Series, 

Hanson’s Latin Course, 

’s French Course, 
‘e & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Punctuation, 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
on application ‘orrespond licited 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & ©O., 
53 John Street, N. Y. 


CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO.’S - 
BOOKS OF MERIT. 


—_:0:— 
First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
By C.L. Horze. Revised Edition. 176 pages. Price 
90 cents. 


1, and beautiful 








ition Books. 








First Lessons in Physiology. 

By C. L. Horze. 192 pages. Price $1. These books 
contain a certain quantity of instruction which, while 
it may be increased by the teacher, requires no “ cut- 
ting down “ or “ omitting,” and are the only elemen- 
tary works of the kind written specially for the upper 
grades of our common schools. 

Price to teachers for examination, 50 cents. 

Address the 

CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
For Sale by CHARLES DEL™INGHAM, 
678 Broadway. New York. 








3000 Engravings ; 1840 Pages Quarto. 
Price 812 


A NEW FEATURE. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 
One family of children having WerssterR’s UNa- 
BRIDGED, and using it freely, and another not having 
it, the first will become much the most intelligent men 
and women. Ask your teacher or minieter if it is not 
80, then buy the book and use and urge its use freely. 


“ THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY ExtTantT.”— London Quarterly Review, Oct, 1873. 


The Highest Authority in Great Britain, as 
well as in the United States. 
t@” Warmly recommended by BANCROFT, PRES- 
COTT, MOTLEY, GEO. P. MARSH, HALLECK, 
WHITTIER, WILLIS, SAXE, ELIHU BURRITT, 
DANIEL WEBSTER, RUFUS CHOATE, H. COLER- 
IDGE, SMART, HORACE MANN, Presidents WOOL- 
SEY, WAYLAND, HOPKINS, NOTT, WALKER, 
ANDERSON, and the best American and European 


-= The National Standard. cs 


PROOF...20 to |. 

The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the 
country in 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of 
any other Dictionaries, We will send proof on appli- 

More than THIRTY THOUSAN 

ore than copies of 
Webster s Unabridged have been USA! p —y many 
Public Schools in the United States, by State enact- 
ments or School Officers. 

Can you better promote the cause of education and 

of community than by having a copy of Web- 
8 Unabridged in your family, and trying to have 
* copy in each of your Schools? 
blished 


y 
G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 





$5 SELF-INKING ‘BEST’ 
Printing Press, with outfit, $6.50; $7 Self- 
inking “ BEST,” with outfit, $10. Rotary 
Job Preas Chase, 5x8, $45. Send stamp for 
Catalogue (no postal cards). 

H. Hoover & Co., 50 N. 9th St.. Phil. Pa, 





SiIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadwa, and Astor Place, 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


VIVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED. 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine, 


$5 {) $20,205 
$55 {) $77 








day at home. Samples worth $o 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





A week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augasta, Maine. 
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March, 1877. 


The pictures offered for 1876 gave the 
highest Satisfaction to all who obtained 
them. We propose for 1877 to do still 
No teacher should fail to have 
one really good picture ; by this we do 
not mean cheap chromos or lithographs ; 
we mean such as Goupil and Schaus sell 
to persons of taste in this city, around 
which elegant frames costing from $10 
to $25 are placed. We have purchased 
a number for all who subscribe now, or 


renew now. Every one of these is worth 
the price of a subscription. They are the 
works of famous artists—produced by 
the Albert-type process—from proof- 
engravings. Every teacher should pos- 
sess one of these ; every one is beauti- 
ful 


FREE. FREE. FREE. 
A LIST OF 
CELEBRATED PICTURES 
FOR THE 


SUBSCRIBERS 


of the ScHoot JourNaL for 1877. 





1. The Horse Fair. (Rosa Bonheur). 
2. On the Lake. 
3. The Trysting-Place. 
4. Thorwaldsden’s Ev'ng. 
5. Thorwaldsden’s Morning. 
6. L’Allegro, 
7, My Sister is Away. 
8. Maragaret and Faust. 


g. The Artist’s Departure. 
10, Congress of Genius. 
11. Christ Bearing the Cross. 
12. Raphael's Madonna. 
t3. The Immaculate Conception. 
14. The Christian Graces. 
15. The Centennial Picture of 


Progress. (A Pen Picture 24x36). 


These are all 19x24 inches on heavy 
paper and fit to grace any parlor or pict- 
ure gallery in the land. 

TERMS. 


Every subscriber new or old by send- 
ing us $2.50 will receive the JOURNAL 
for one year and one of these pictures 
post paid. In ordering, name several as 
your first preference may be gone. This 
opportunity should not be neglected as 
you get a picture worth the price of sub- 
scription. We have a few of the 
“ Superintendents” and “ Sistine Ma- 
donna” left but no Tambourine Player, 
choose these if you prefer them. They are 
not so large as the above. 


——————t-=3D Of o- 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


“ How to Teach”—is probably the 
best work on practical teaching yet writ- 
ten. Its authors are City Superintend- 
ent Henry Kiddle, and Assistants Sup- 
erintendents T. F. Harrison and N. A. 
Calkins. ‘The retail price is $1.25; yet 
we will send it to every subscriber who 
will send in one new name at the time 
he renews and $5.00. We advise every 
teacher to take this opportunity to pur- 
chase a volume that no teacner should 
be without. We offer this as we desire 
to retain our old subscribers, not only, 
but remunerate them for their efforts in 
obtaining us new ones. 








We have sent a bill to each one whose 
subscription has expired, with a special 
offer to those who sent us new subscrib- 
ers. If any have not received it let him 
write for it. Every friend of the JouRNAL 
with a little effort, can aid us in increas- 
ing our list and receive full remunera- 


Collegiate School. 


| Collegiate School. ‘ 
| Collegiate School, Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 53d St. 





tion for it. 





' Chester Valley Academy Downingtan. F, D, 


DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- 
dress the New Yor« Scnoo. Journnat, 17 Warren 8t. 


Albany, N. Y. 





Albany Academy. 
Female Academy. 
Pear! Street Institute. Amos A, Cass. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Adelphi Academy. Samuel G. Taylor, 

Packer Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t. 
Athen#um . George N. Bigelow, 

Boys’ School. A. T. Baldwin. 

Business Co . H. A, Carpenter, 4th St. and B’way. 
Kindergarten i. Emily Christiansen, 360 State. 
Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court Street. 
College Grammar School. L. W. 197 Joralemon, 
Col. & Pol’technic Inst, D, H, Cochran, Livingston Court 
Dean Academy. Alfred T, Deane, 437 Carlton. 
Lockwood Academy, John Lockwood, 139 8S. Oxford. 


Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Cana.% Academy. Noah T. Olarke & E. 8. Hall. 
Ontario Female Seminary. B. 8. Richards. 


Clinton, N. Y. 


ues yoy —. Isaac O. Best. 
Dwight’s Home jamin W. Dwight, 
Houghton Seminary. John ©, Gallup, 


New York City. 
Young Ladies Schools=Mies 8, B. Spring. 121 E. 36. 


Collegiate School. p‘ieoree C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av, 
Collegiate School.* Thomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St. 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs, J. T. Benedict, 7 E 42d St, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna ©. Brackett, 9 W. 39th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B, Chapin, 79 W. 52d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Mme. mnier, 36 E. 35th. 
Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av. 
Collegiate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St. 
Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway. 

V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. -* 

D. 8. Everson, 7276th Av, ™ 


University School, 


Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St, 
Young Ladies’ Schooi. Chas, H. Gardner, 620 5th Ay. 
Collegiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av. 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy P’k, 
Collegiate School, Joseph D. Hull, 58 Park Av, 
Kindergarten. Mrs, Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. 
Sollegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St. 
Sollegiate School. John McMuilen, 1214 Broadway. 
Jollegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway, 
Packard’s Business College. 8. 8. Packard, 805 B'’way, 
Yonng Ladies’ School, Mrs, Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d. 
Collegiate Schoo!. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Dr. B. C. Van Norman,212 W, 59th, 
Rutgers Female College, Rev. Thomas D. And 


Hoboken, N J. 


Boarding and Day School T. H. W. Schies&r, 272 
Bloomfield St. 


HOME OR FAMILY KINDERGARTEN. Located 

in a fine seaport town and bas the advantages of 
country life. Only a limited number of pupils are re- 
ceived, Thorough instruction in the primary English 
studies is given—also Music, French and Drawing. It 
is exclusively for children from ten to twelve years of 
age Maternal care for health and comfort: moral 
and religious training; right habits of thought, lan- 
guage, and action encouraged; study, exercise, and 
amusement happily combined. Address Mrs, 8. P. 
PERRY, Norwalk, Conn. 





OLDEN HII. SEMINARY for young ladies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss EMILy NELSON, 


Packard's Business College, 


Methodist Building, 805 B’way, 
NEW YORK. 


This is a professional school for business training, 
and is under the personal supervision of ite founder 
and proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 
years was associated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, 
and is the author of the Book-keeping series which 
bears their name. The College was founded in 1858, 
and has made steady progress in utility and public fa- 
vor, and now stands at the head’of this class of schools, 
The location is unsurpassed ; the rooma spacious and 
elegant ; the course of study most thorough and effici- 
ent. The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, 
and pupils can enter at any time, 

Tuition per term of twelve weeks,............ 

Call or send for circular conaaining ful! particulars, 


8. 5. PACKARD, Principal. 
PAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


62 Bowery, cor Canal St., and 284 8th Ave, 
(Established 1849.) 
Specialities. — Bookeeping, Arithmetic, 
Classics, Rudimental and higher English 
Branches, Writing lessons $3.00 per month, 
Ladies qualified as bookeepers and cashiers, 
day or evening from 9 A, M., till0 P. M. 











Collegiate School. J, L. Hunt, 182 5th Avenue, 
a and English School, C, A, Miles, 100 W. 
43d, 


School for Boye. 
Reservoir Park. 


6th Avenue, opposite 
Young Ladies’ School, Mile. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 


St are School, Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 


Miss Warren, 


ELOCUTION, ORATORY and VOICE CULTURE 


Professor Phillip Lawrence, "Author of ‘‘ Model 
8,eaker,” “* Comstock’s Elocution,” “* Lawrence Speak- 
er,” &c., instructs for the Ministry, Hall of Congress, 
Courts of Law, and as Teachers. 

Philip Lawrence will be happy to deliver eilaer of 





32d, 
7 for Young Ladies, Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West 
4 


Sth. 

School for Young Ladies, Dr, Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
West 42d. 

School for Voung Ladies. 
ison Avenue, 

School for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 


38th. 

—> Seminary. Benjamin Smith, East Sixteenth 
street. 

Schoolfor Young Ladies, Mlle. Rostan. No, 
dist. 

Park Institute. John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 
enw 


1 East 
859 Sixth Av} 


New Jersey. . 


Centenary Collegiate Institute. Hacketstown. 
G, H. Whitney . 

Freehold Institute. Freehold, Rev. A. 8. Chambers, 
Female College. Bordentown. Rev. W. C. Bowen. 
Jamesburg Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey, 
Chilton Hill School, Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 

Poughkeepsie.* 
Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies. Mre M. B.J. Whate, 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Semina: ©. C, Wetsell, 
Collegiate Institute. George W. Cook, 
Female Academy. D. G. Wright. 
Biverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee, 

Sing Sing. N. Y. 

Military School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & Aen, 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies, Miss 8S. M.Van Vieek. 
Tarrytown, N.Y: 

dome Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 

Irving Institute. & Rowe, 

Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. J. Jackson, 

Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley. 
Yonkers, 


| 


Madam C. Mears, 222 Mad. | 


Rev. 


his ular Lectures ‘‘ Great and Noble Deeds, ’ “ An 
| vening with the Poets,” for the benefit of Church 
and Literary Societies, 164 West 25th Street. 





MERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
ERS AGENCY, 








Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
| ers forevery department of instruction, Gives infor- 
| mation to parents of good schoole; sells and rents 
! school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
| in the management of the “American School Insti- 
| tute,”’ warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
| tion, Circulars sent on application. 

| Address 


MISS M, J, YOUNG, 


| 23 Union Square, New York, 


THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 


The Best in the World. 






28 x 24 x 20 


Recommends Itself. 


Eastlake Style. 
INTENDING PURCHASERS of any Machive are request- 
ed to investigate the claims of this most PERFECT 
HEALTH LIFT betore deciding. The cheapest 
is not the best, but the converse of this propositon 
is t(rue,— 


The Best is the Cheapest ! 


What are the claims of the Artas? Any and all ef- 





Locust Hill Seminary. Miss Emily A. Rice, 

Military Institute. Benjamin Mason. 
Philadephia, Pa. 

Chegaray Institute. Madame D’Hervilly. 


Female Seminary. Misses ~~ t- Dillaye. 
West Chestnut Street Institute. Mra J. A, Bogardus, 


New York. 


Alexander Institute (B). O,& R. Willis, White Plains, 

Boarding School (B), Mrs H, C, Morrell, Manahasset, 

Chappaqua Inst,(Both). 8. C, Collins, Chappaqua,N.Y¥. 

Young Ladies’ Institute. Mortimer L, Brown, A 

Cayuga Lake Academy. Charles Kelsey, Aurora, 

Temple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev. Chas. F. Dowd, Saratoga, | 

Massachusetts, ; 
éreylock Institute. B, F. Mills. South Williamstown, 
Connecticut, 

Bethany Academy. W. L. Woodruff, . 

Military Academy. Stamford, ae 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Hasbrouck Institute. 

#lect School. Misses Rose Hansen. 

“Hineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E, W. Gray, 


Pennsylvania. 


Penn Military Academy. Chester. Theo. 
Sem!‘ , 


B § 
Hollidaysburg Rev. J ih Wi 
Wilson College. © “7 Wt Wylie, 





}man Hunt. 


forts to overcome a fixed strain,—notmatter whether 
dead-weight or lever-lifting,—gives for its results hyper- 
nutrition of superficial muscles at the expense of the 
deeper seated ones, and of the nerve-centres: this 
means unequal development, or unequal power of 
resistance to disease, All Health Lifts except the At~ 
Las have the fatal objection above spoken of—nearly 
all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor, The ATs is Elastic- 
ity itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is 
compressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, givi 

a variable resistance from minimum to maximum, en 
decreasing in the same ratio. This gives equal devel- 
opment only, by strengthening the nerve centres and 
muscles, State Agents wanted, Address 


W. A. KNIGHT M.D., Worcester, Mass. 
The WORKING CHURCH 


Has recently been enlarged, and is now nearly twice as 
large as formerly, and tains a large t of ori- 
inal matter by our first writers. Itis UNSECTARIAN 
n its tore and free from part‘san spirit, The sub- 

scription price is $1.25 per annum, with 
mium Steel Engraving. two feet by two anda 
halt nearly, entitled, “The Pinding of.Christ in 
the Temple,”’ from the original painting by Hol- 
AGENTS wanted in every town, and in- 
ducements offered to make it pay those who will 

work, Write ior terms. J. B. BREWER, 
Business Manager of “The Working Church, ’ 

114 East léth St., New York, 
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New York School Journal, 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
No. {7 Warren Street, New York. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 








WittiaM H. Farre.1, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. KEL.occ, Subscription Agent. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
aoe 

Subscription Price $2.50 per annum in advance. Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
ts at your risk and not ours. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
nited States. The American News Company of New York, general agents. 

We want an agent in every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission, 











NEW YORK, MARCH 10, 1877. 

The columns of the JOURNAL are open for discus- 
sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those who 
have practical skill communicate it to others, 


‘-oe -- - 


| one text book out of hundreds proves to be just the 
thing. The State cannot advertise for or find such 
|men. The true way is for those who can write books 
to follow that business—for those who can publish, to 
follow that. If there is too high a price charged, the 
State can easily have its Superintendent of schools ask 
for proposals from publishers for rates where 10,000 
or more copies are used, and then furnish orders to 
all schools who apply at those rates. 


THE Publishers’ Weekly has some comments on a 
reduction in the prices of school-books. This is a 
needed reform. Comparing the price of most school- 





on books with the prices prevailing in 1860 and an ad- 


| vance of forty per cent) is noted. Now a good school 
| book is wort more than a poor one, and all ought not 


| be at one rate. Some are got up in a sumptuous 
| manner, and must be costly. But the tendency is 
| downward, and we believe it will benefit the cause 
| of education, lowering the general cost. The publish- 


| ers will undoubtedly respond to the request ; we note 


already the beginning of a movement to fix lower 


| prices. 

| ‘THE teacher must rely for the promotion of the 
moral culture of his pupils not so much on a system of 
| ethics or a well organized plan of instruction, as the 
| life which he lives before his pupils. The most effec- 


| tive means for implanting the seeds of virtue and in- 


| culcating 2 sound morality are often the almost un- 





Ow Monday, March 5, Rutherford B. Hayes was | conscious words, unspoken thoughts and unpremedi- 
inaugurated President of the United States. He re- | dated acts of the faithful teacher which are the over- 
fers to education in the South as follows : ‘ But at the | flow of his own character. Moral instruction affects 
basis of all prosperity for that as well as for every | the heart rather than the head, and the processes by 
other part of the country, lies the improvement of the which we reach it are quite different from those by 
intellectual and moral condition of the people. Uni- | which the other is affected. A man may be convinced 
versal suffrage should rest upon universal education. | of an intellectual truth against his will, but not of 
To this end liberal and permanent provision should be | immoral truth. A teacher may succeed in teaching a 
made for the support of free schools by the State | science of which he has but an imperfect knowledge, 
governments, and if need be, supplemented by legiti- | and in spite of his blunders and mistakes, he may 
mate aid from national authority.’ | have zealous pupils, for their judgment will correct 

THESE suggestions are wise and just. There are | his own ; buta single deviation by the teacher from 
many yet in this country who do not bel‘eve in educa- | integrity is interpreted differently ; it overthrows at 
tion. What they do, they do unwillingly. The great once all the moral maxims that have been recited, 
popular tide of public opinion has forced them on.— | aoe 
Let it be noted that the American people are never; THE New Education devotes nearly a page to crit- 
going back of what they have already done; on the icising Miss Coe’s circular in which she claims ‘im- 
contrary, they will spend more every year. There is | provements’ on the Kinder-garten. The spirit in 
no excitement upon the subject at present ; the time | Which this is done is admirable; the truth first, per- 
will come when there will be a genuine educational | Sons last. There have been those who desire to create 
‘revival. Men will be found who will go from town | wrangling and a partisan spirit among the iaborers in 
to town preaching the gospel of education. May that | the field of education. With such we have nothing 
time come speedily ! 'to do. The time is too important, the cause is too 
_ important. 

Ir is the earnest belief in the permanence in the! Hence we doubt the value of any but loving critic- 
popular mind of its confidence in universal education, | ism. et each one in his own place strive to improve 
that leads to an inquiry as to what the teachers are | the little spot of ground he occupies to the utmost. If 
doing to help on the coming of the good time when | other laborers differ in opinion, consider that the truth 
ali shall be decently educated. Are you, oh Reader ! | can be attained only by calm and patient thought.— 
contributing by your enthusiasm, your voice, your pen, | To teach a little child properly has not yet been whol- 
or your purse to advanee the mighty ‘ Day of Light’? | ly ‘sung or said.’ Froebel has declared certain great 
Put all the teachers of the land into one long row, | truths ; others are yet to be discovered. And then the 
over a quarter of a million there would be, and then | applications of these truths are endless. Let whoso- 
select those who could be properly designated as ‘live.’ | ever will write and teach so long as they come with 
Who would be the ones? Would there be one in ten ? | helping hands to the children. 

You who read these lines, will you not become a| 
member of that volunteer corps (within the great body 
of teachers) who have by their earnestness, sincerity | 
and untiring devotion so adorned the once despised | 
Saainiiesaten seemeuion senechge Med | Semmens eh 

| Present. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, BAKER, CoHEN, Down, 
What shall you do? Why, first of all, subscribe for | GouLpmne, Hatstep, HazeTINe, Key, PLACE, SCHELL, 
and pay for an educational Journal. What you save eS ee ee 


7 | West, WeTmorE, WALKER. and Woop. = 
by not doing so, is wasted, not saved. In that paper, | 


ooo > 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


The Board of Education. 





REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF TRUANCY. 


in one year, you will receive suggestions of priceless | Total number of cases investigated, . 982 
value. Try it and see. i y truants, . . . =. 327 
SRE OT Cl aed ” ss put in Reform Schools, 11 

: , THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 
Ir is supposed to be an easy thing to make a good | xy o¢ schools examined in January, - < - 52 
text book for schools—it is one of the hardest. Not “ “ Classes “ = ae - 2% 





i 


found excellent ininstruction 156 


“ “ oa fair “ “ 16 


_ o “excellent 145 
j “ “ “ “ good “ 102 
“ “ “ “ fair “ 11 


(The last three items refer to evening schools.) 
The whole number of pupils on register, 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

From 8th Ward for new furniture for G.S.8. From 11th 
for do. for G@. S. 15; from the 7th, for confirmation of 
suspension of session of P. D. G. 8 2, in consequence 
of the death of Miss O'Donnel! ; from 19th, to put wings on 
G. 8. 18; from 11th, to appoint John Powers a trustee in 
place of Edward Miehling, deceased. 

Miss Teresa O'Brien appeals from the action of the Trus- 
tees of the 21d Ward for dismissing her from M. D. G. 8. 
17. To teachers. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. send in the prices of vheir 
books as follows : 


. 114,498 


— Gnyot’s Elementary Geography, , : 42 * 
Filter’s Primary Arithmetic, . ‘ a : aa 
Sheldon’s Third Reader, ° : ‘ 42 

5 Fourth “ ‘ ‘ : : — | 

i Fifth “ . : ; ; 5 

Cooley’s Nat. Philosophy, . ‘ ‘ ° o we 
REPORTS." 


The Com. on Nautical School sent in a report recommend- 
ing the reading of acircular in the Male Grammar Schuols, 
setting forth the objects of the training given on the school 
ship. 

The Com. on Teachers sent in a report in respect to No. 
69 the action of Miss‘Elliot in presenting the facts to the 
trustees was justified, and the complaint made by a minor. 
ity of the trustees against Miss Hoffman for a violation of 
by-laws was dismissed. 

Also restoring the salaries of the teachers of the First 
Ward—Misses Wright, Foley and Nelligan. 

The Com. on Buildings reported in favor of enlarging G, 
8. 62. ‘ 


The Com. on By-Laws reported in favor of paying Miss 
MacKean, P. D. G. 8. 37, the salary for 1877 as for 1876. 


The same committee sent in the text of a bill to be sent 
to the Legislature. It was laidon the table. This is to be 
taken up on Friday.) The substance of it is that the Board 
of Education shall lay its estimate before the Aldermen, 
they to certify the same-to the Supervisors ; the drafts shall 
be made on the Treasury by the Board of Education,) 


COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE, 


On motion of Mr. Walker the section relating to salaries 
of teachers was taken up. He said there were but three 
places (1) By grades—the most to the one who had charge of 
the highest class. (For his part he would put the best 
teacher in charge of the lowest class). To pay in respect to 
length of service (3) To pay in proportion to the number of 
classes and pupils. 

Mr. Wood said the plan was one that would bring dis- 
may to many homes ; for undoubtedJy many of these ladies 
had male relatives depending on them. He would suggest 
postponing any change until Jan. 1, 1878. He gave ex- 
amples, one in No. 7 would be reduced $2408 one in No. 14 
$250 ; one in No. 29 $220—these are samples of the opera- 
tion of the law. 


Mr. West referred to a case in No. 42 where $267 would 
be cut off froma a teacher’s salary who had labored twelve 
years. 

Mr. Wheeler said he felt the present plan would bring 
hardship to many. He moved to amend that no salary 
should be increased or diminished by the plan more than 
ten per cent. 


Mr. Hazeltine said the plan worked badly on thejsmall 
schools ; nor did it take the power from the trustees of giv- 
ing the highest salary to any teacher they choose. He 
thought it best to lay it over. 

Mr. West said in No. 35, the highest male teacher who 
had been longest in service. would have a reduction of $340, 
while the lowest male teacher would have his increased 
$50. 

On motion of Mr. Hazeltine the committee rose 9 to 5. 


Mr. Walker moved to adjourn to Friday, to consider the 
bills to be presented to the Legislature. 


On motion of Mr. Kelly the Board went into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. Mr. Walker moved to take up and 
adopt the amendment dispensing with paying salaries to 
Clerks, to Boards of ‘T'rustees. He advocated it because the 
labor would be less by the new scheme, because the honor 
enjoyed is itself a compensa*ion. Mr. Goulding said the 
labor is an onerous one. Mr. West was in favor of paying 
them for their work. Mr. Walker said the Legislature 
would pass the bill allowing the Board to transfer from one 
fund to another, so that this $6000 saved could be used for 
salaries. Mr. Watson said the labor was important ; the 
clerks might obtain would never repay them. The amend- 
ment was adopted 8 to 10. 

Next the question of reducing the pay of the principal of 
Evening High School from $10.50 to $8.50 and the teachers 
from $6, to $4. per night. 

Mr. Hazeltine said it would impair the efficiency of the 
school. Mr. West thought the true way is to take a per- 
centage from all the salaries, not a good deal from a few. 
Mr. Beardslee said the Committee undertook to save $80,- 
000 in a way toinjure the schools the least possible and 
this plan was the result. 

Mr. Goulding said the report was evidently a compromise. 
Besides under the os of economy it really rearranged the 
salaries. It was a hideous report. 


Mr. Walker said the Committee was not more desirous of 
cutting down the salaries than others, but $80,000 was to 
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! 
be provided for. So the plan of cutting off extra compensa- 
‘tion was adopted. 

Mr. Wood said he felt great injustice had been done the 
Normal College by cutting off the salaries, and defended the 
Evening Schools. The motion was lost, 8 to 9 F 


CITY NOTES. 

At both of the last meetings of the Board of Education | 
there was a large attendance of teachers and school officers. 
The plan proposed on Monday, was of a startling character, 
and met with disapprobation at once, not on account 
of its being a reduction, but because it touched but in two 
places, the engineer of the Board, and the lady teachers, If 
Mr. Dunham’s galary had been large enough, the whole 
deduction of $80,000 would probably have been made from 
it. The principals and vice—principals, after the first meet- 
ing went to work with a will, and got ready a manly pro- 
test—not against reducing, but against the unjust discrim- 
ination made. They asked to bear a part so that the load 
would not rest so heavily on the salaries of the lady teach- 
ers. 

The second meeting was even better attended than the 
first. The protest of the principals and vice-principals was 
read, and it evidently produced a powerful effect. As the 
debate went on, it became apparent that when the section 
of the report pertaining to the teacher's salaries should be 
reached there would be vigorous opposition. So the Board, 
after hacking of ten per cent. from the janitors’ salaries and 
$1250 from Mr. Dunham’s yearly pay, and reducing Mr. 
Walsh $300, and the Saturday Normal teachers 50 per cent. 
and consolidating the Junior and Senior departments of No. 
41, took up the Evening High School to lay it on the table. 
This was the first evidence of the reaction. For no member | 
of the Board desired to reduce the salaries of a single em- 
ployee. Severa! members too pains to say that the plan 
produced was no child of theirs. Mr. Wood, made a very 
earnest speech against reducing the Saturday Normal in- 
structors, and in favor of closing the Evening Schools. Mr. 
Watson, who is taking rank as a debater, expressed himself 
in favor of cutting off music, drawing, French and German. 
On the whole it is not impossible that the last plan hit up- 
on (and used for March) may bea substitute for the one- 
sided reduction proposed as to the salaries of the lady teach. 
ers, It is this:—to “withhold” three and one half per 
cent on all salaries and if possible to pay it back in Decem- 
ber. 
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® Tue Evening Schools are in their sphere, when well _con- 
ducted, as useful as the day-schools——to those who attend 
them they are more so. To the-boys and girls who must 
work during the day they are invaluable. A careful exam- 
ination of nearly every one has reassured ys of their useful. 
ness. i Hy 
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EVENING SCHOOL No. 16. 
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It became our agreeable duty last year to chronicle the 
@reat success attending the efforts of Prof. Batchelor to 
teach his French countrymen the English language, a prime ‘ 
necessity for all foreigners. This year, a new evening class 
war formed for the same purpose in P. 8, No. 16, 9th Ward, 
to meet the demands of the up town residents, 

It has been Prof. Batchelor’s custom to have prizes con- 
isting mainly of books awarded to such pupils whose punc- 
tual attendance and eminent attainments were deserving 
Special recognition. 

The closing exercises were largely attended. They were 
presided over by Mr. F. R. Foudert, a leading French law- 
yer, whose witty and wise sayings, both in French and 
English, kepi alive the interest of the entertainment.. Mr. 
E Charlier, director Churlier Institute, Prof. E. Aubert, of 
the Normal College, and several other French gentlemen, 
‘Occupied seats on tke platform. The trustees of the ward 
complimented without stint the scholars and their instruc- 
tor. Music formed a notable portion of the programme.— | 
The wife of one of the pupils, together with Miss Ada A. 
Brennan, a teacher in our public schools, discoursed sweet 
@ ‘rains on the piano.,) 

The princpal object of the entertainmeat was of course to 
show the progress realized by the scholars during the term. | 
Several pieces;were read by individual *prpils. A compo. | 
sition ful] of healthy thonghts and very correctly written, 
by M. Beauvais attested the excellence of the method em- 
ployed. But the piece de resistance of the soiree was the 
recitation in concert of the ‘Star-spangled Banner.’ The 
perfection of the reading, the genuine enthusiasm of the 
class, and the vigor with which were punctuated the lead- 
ing lines of this natioual song, carried the hearty applause 
of the audience. 

The greater part of the happy results of this English 
course for the French is attributed by our French cotempo- 


common activitylof Prof. Geo. Batchelor, who has been con 
nected for the last twenty years with our public schol 
system as a successful teacher of the French language. 





EVENING SCHOOL No. 53. 

The pupils of Male Evening School No. 53, in East 79th 
street, Yorkville, had an enjoyable entertainment on the 
evening ofthe 14thinst. The exercises consisted of sing- 
ing, dialogues, recitations, etc., proved to be very interest- 
ing. Master Michelbacher, in the two dialogues in which | 
he took part, evinced quite a talent asa comedian. Master 
Lemon fully deserved the applause he received. ‘The reci- 
tation by Master Meyerheim was delivered with fine effect. 
Master Axel Weston also deserves mention for his fine re- 
citations. a 

All the pupils did their part well, and the exercises grat-_ 
ified the large audience. Mr. James Murphy, the principal | 
and his efficient assistant, Mrs. Mahony, have been untiring | 
in their efforts to give to the School the good reputation it | 
has won. 


| 
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HOBOKEN. 
The closing exercises of the Hoboken Evening School | 
took place Wednesday evening, in School No.1. Edw. G 
Brown, Esq., presided. The exercises showed the earnest- | 
ness and perseverance of the different teachers in their dif- | 
ficult tasks. The evening school is in cliarge of five teach- | 
ers, Mrs. Baker, Miss Kearney, Messrs. Kelly, Rue, and 
Campbell ; the attendance was about 300 pupils at the open- 
ing. Space does not allow us to mention all the good things 
we heard. Mrs, T. B. Baker gave a valuable book to the | 
best pupil of herclass. The principal, Mr, Kelly, was pre- 
sented by some of the boys with a very nice stick,a rather | 
peculiar present to a teacher,as Mr. K. remarked in his 
word of thanks to the scholars ; it is a token that he never | 
needed such an instrument in his class, else the pupils | 
would certainly not have given it to him. 
The singing was very good and was led by Dr. Wm. 
Pior, teacher of German, while Miss Smith volunteered her 
services at the piano ; besides being a good teacher she is 
evidently a good musician. 


LETTERS. 


WHO SHALL TEACH TIIE TEACHERS ? 
Mr. Editor— 

There are few questions more important than those dis- | 
cussed in your excellent paper, relating tothe waking up 
of the teachers. Who shall do this? I seein the school | 
where I teach a dozen ladies who are mere routinists. They | 
perform the mechanical part as well as any mechanic can. | 
They give a dose of grammar, reading, etc. but do not teach. 
They know nothing of the ideas that concern their profes- 
sion. Now and then one very coolly asks me for my SCHGOL 
JOURNAL. Why not put at the top of each paper—subscribe 
tor it yourself. ’R.N. O. 


To the Editor— 

Whether ladies can ever become good teachers is a ques- 
tion you have argued in your columns and always favorably 
to the fair sex. I see one objection that I do not remember to 
have been presented in them. They never imbibe professional 
enthusiasm. “he group of ladies teaching on the same fioor 
with me rarely exhibit the possession of ideas on govern- 
ment, There are two exceptions—one is a lady of culture, 
reads extensively, (by the way,I often see her with your 
JOURNAL before ber), and looks at things philosophically. 
Her classes pass a good examination, and her pupils are in 
some respects remarkably cultivated. The amount of gen- 
eral information they possess is wonderful. The other isa 
woman who has had little culture, but who knows intvitive- 
ly what todo. Yet she is constantly improving herself aud 
bids fair, though®%coming late in life into the work. to bea 
most skillful teacher. She subscribes for the JOURNAL, and 
often reads from it to her pupils. M.P. 
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Bayarp TAyLor.—It ought tobe generally known that 
Mr. Taylor is giving a course of lectures on German litera 
ture at Association Hall, in this city, on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, at 11 0’clock a.m., and in Brooklyn in church edifice 
corner Pierrepont and Clinton streets, on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 2:30 p.m. They are well worth the price of 75 | 
c's. each. 

ee 

Some people have a way of thinking that what they are 
about must be pleasing to God if only it is unpleasant 
nough to themselves.—JEAN INGELOW. 

Ir is well to wear a sharp sword wherewith to make war 
against mischievous errors ; but it is not well to wear it 





raries to the nervous energy, the cheerful elan, the un- 


unsheathed. 





Education as a Science. 

BY ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 
PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEFNH. 
IL. 

The Retentive Faculty. 


Coming now to the influences of concentration, we assign 
the first place to intrinsic charm, or pleasure in the act it- 
self, The law of the will, in its side of greatest potency, 
is that pleasure sustains the movement that brings it. The 
whole force of the mind at the moment goes with the pleas- 
ure-giving exercise. The harvest of immediate pleasure 
stimulates our more intense exertions, if exertion serves to 
prolong the blessing. So it is with the deepening of an im- 
pression, the confirming of a bent or bias, the associating 
of a couple or a sequence of acts ; a co-inciding burst of joy 
awakens the attention, and thus leads to an enduring stamp 
on the mental framework. 

The ingraining efficiency of the pleasurable motive re- 
quires not on'y that we should not be carried off into an ac- 
customed routine of voluntary activities, such as to give to 
the forces anotner direction, as when we pace to and fro in 


| a flower garden ; but also that the pleasure should not be 


intense or tumultuous. The law of the mutual exclusion 
of great pleasure and great intellectual exertion forbids the 


| employment of too much excitement of any kind, when we 


aim at the most exacting of all mental results—the forming 
of new adhesive growths. A gentle pleasure that for the 
time contents us, there being no great temptation at hand, 
is the best foster-mother of our efforts at learning. Still 
better, if it be a growing pleasure ; a small beginning, with 
steady increase, never too absorbing, is the best of all stim- 
ulants to mental power. In order to have a yet wider com- 
pass of stimulation, without objectionable extremes, we 
might begin on the negative side, that is, in pain or priva- 
tion, to be gradually remitted in the course of the studious 
exercise, giving place at last to the exhilaration of a wax- 
ing pleasure. All the great teachers, from Socrates down- 
ward, seem to recognize the necessity of putting the learn- 
er into a state of pain to begin with ; a fuct that we are by 
no meaas to exult over, although we may have to admit the 
stern truth thatisinit. The influence of pain, however, 
takes a wider range than here supposed, as will be seen un- 
der our next head. 

A moderate exhilaration and cheerfulness, growing out of 
the act of learning itself, is certainly the most genial, the 
most effectual means of cementing the unions that we desire 
to form inthe mind. This is meant when we speak of the 
learner having a taste for his pursuit, having the heart in 
it, learning con amore. ‘The tact is perfectly well known ; 
the error, in connection with it, lies in dictating or enjoin 
ing this state of mind on everybody in every situation, as if 
it were not itself an expensive endowment. The brain can- 
not yield an exceptional pleasure without charging for it. 

Next to pleasure in the actual, as a concentrating motive, 
is pleasure in prospect, asin learning what is to bring us 
some future gratification. The stimulus has the inferiority 
attaching to the idea of pleasure as compared with the real . 
ity. Still it may be of various degrees, and may rise toa 
considerable pitch of force. Parents often reward their 
children with coins for success in their lessons ; the concep- 
tion of pleasure in this case is nearly equal to a present 
tremor of sense-delight. On the other hand, the promises 
of fortune and distinction, after a long interval of years, 
have seldom much influence in concentrating the mind to- 
ward a particular study. 

Let us now view the operation of pain. By the law of 
the will, pain repels us from the thing that causes it. A 
painful study repels us, just as an agreeable one attracts 
and detains us. The only way that pain can operate is when 
it is attached to neglect, or to the want of mental concentra- 
tion in a given subject ; we then find pleasure, by compari- 
son, in sticking toour task. This is the theory of punish. 
ing the want of application. It is in every way inferior to 
the other motives ; and this inferiority should be always 
kept in view in employing it, as every teacher often must 
with the generality of scholars. Pain is a waste of brain- 
power ; while the work of the learner needs the very high- 


\ est form of this power. Punishment works at a heavy per- 


centage of deduction, which is still greater as it passes into 
the well defined form of terror. Every one has experienced 
cases where severity has rendered a pupil utterly incapable 


| of the work prescribed. 


Discarding all a priora theories as to whether the human 
| mind can be led on to study by an ingenious system of 
| pleasurable attractions, we are safe in affirming that if the 
| physical conditions are properly regarded, if the work is 
| within the compass of the pupil’s faculties, and if a fair 

amount of assistance is rendered in the way of intelligible 

direction, although some sort of pain will frequently be 

necessary, it ought not to be so great as to damp the spirits 
and waste the plastic energy. 
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The line of remark is] exactly the same for the pain in 
prospect, with allowance for the {difference between reality 
and the idea. It is well when the prospective pain has the 
power of a motive, because the future bad consequences of 
“neglect are so various and so considerable as to save the re- 
sort to any other. But since the young mind in general is 
weak in the sense of futurity, whether for good or for evil, 
‘only very near, very intelligible, and very certain pains, 
can take the place of the presently-acting deterrents. 

In the study of the human mind, we need, for many pur- 
‘poses, to draw a subtle distinction between feeling as pleas- 
“are or pain, and feeling as excitement not necessarily pleas- 
urable or painful. This subtility cannot be dispensed with 
in our present subject. There is a form of mental concen- 
tration that is properly termed excitement, and is not pro- 
erly termed pleasurable or painful excitement. A loud 
or sudden shock, a rapid whirling movement, stirs, wakens, 
or excites us; it may also give us pleasure or pain, but it 
may be perfectly neutral; and even when tliere is pleasure 
‘or pain, as such. A state of excitement seizes hold of the 
‘mind for the time being and shuts out other mental occupa- 
tions; we are engrossed with the subject that brought on 
the state, and are not amenable to extraneous influences, 
until that has subsided. Hence, excitement is pre-eminent- 
ly a means of making an impression, of stamping an idea in 
ithe mind ; it is strictly intellectual stimulus, There is still 
‘the proviso (under the general law of incompatibility of the 
‘two opposite moods) that the excitement must not be violent 
and wasting. In well-understood moderation, excitement 
‘is identical with attention, mental engrossment, the concen- 
‘tration of the forces upon the plastic or cementing operation, 
“the rendering permanent asa recollection what lies in the 
focus of the blaze. Excitement, so defined, is worthless as 
an erd, but is valuable as a means; and that means is the 
‘furtherance of our mental improvement by driving home 
‘some useful concatenation of ideas. 

Another subtility remains— a distinction within a distinc- 
“tion.§ After contrasting feeling as excitement with feeling 
as pleasure or pain, we must separate the useless or even 
pernicious modes of excitement is what is narrowed and con- 
‘fined to the subject to be impressed ; the useless, and worse 
‘than useless, excitement is what spreads far and wide, and 
vembraces nothing in particular. It is easy to get up the 
‘last species of excitement—the vague, scattered, and tumult- 
‘weus mode—but this is not of avail for any set purpose ; it 
may be counted rather as a distracting agency than as 


@ means of calling forth and concentrating the attention up. | 


«On an exercise, 


The true excitement for the purpose in view is what | 


“grows out of the very subject.§Q Now, for this kind of ex- 


<citement, the recipe is continuous application of the mind | 


in perfect surrounding stillness. Restrain all other solicit- 
sation of the senses ; keep the attention upon the one act to 
We learned ; and, by the law of nervous and mental persist- 
cence, the currents of the brain will become gradually strong- 
“er and stronger, until they have reached the point when 
wthey do no more good for the time. This is the ideal of 
«concentration by neutral excitement. 

“The enemy of such happy neutrality is pleasure from 
without; and the youthful mind cannot resist the distrac- 


wtion of a present pleasure, or even’ the} scent of a far-off onthe shelf, and the Botany taken up, so that something 


ieasure. The school-room is purposely screened off from 
*the view of what is going on out-side ; while all internal in- 
scidents that hold out pleasurable diversion are carefully re- 
strained, at least during the crisis of a difficult lesson. A 
‘touch of pain, or apprehension, if only slight, is not unfavor- 
-able to the concentration. 

A very important observation remains, namely, that re- 
Mationship of retention to discrimination which was stated 
iin introducing the function of discrimination. The consid- 
‘eration of thie relationship illustrates with still greater 


point the true character of the excitement that concentrates | 
The mo- | 
‘anent of a delicate discrimination is the moment when the | 
intellectual force is:dominant ; emotion spurns nice dis- | 
‘tinctions, and incapacitates the mind for feeling them. The | 


and does not distract nor dissipate the enorgies. 


vquiescence and stillness of the emotions enables the mind to 
its full energies to the intellectual processes generally ; and 


vof these, the fundamental is perception of difference. Now, | 
“the more mental force we can throw into the act of noting a | 


“difference felt, and the better it is impressed. The same act 
“that favors discrimination favors retention. The two can- 
not be kept separate. No law of the intellect appears to be 
“more certain than the law that connects our discriminating 


‘power with our retentive power. In whatever class of sub- : 


jects our discrimination is great— colors, forms, tunes, tastes 
-—in that class our retention is great. 
tention can be concentrated on a subject in such a way as 
to make us feel all its delicate lineaments, which is another 


way of stating the sense of the differences, through that | 


very circumstance a great impression is made on the mem- 
“ory; there is no more favorable moment for engraving a 
ecollection. 


Whenever the at- | 


The perfection of neutral excitement, therefore, typified by 
the intense rousing of the forces in an act or a series of acts of 
discrimination. If by any means we can succeed in this, we 
are sure that the other intellectual consequences will fol- 
low. It is a rare and difficult attainment in volatile years ; 
the conditions, positive and negative, for its highest consum 
mation cannot readily be commanded. Yet we should 
clearly comprehend what these conditions are ; and the fore- 
going attempt has] been made to seize and embody 
them. 

Pleasure and pain, besides acting in their own character 
—that is, directing the voluntary actions, have a power as 
mere excitement, or as wakening up the mental blaze, dur- 
ing which all mental acts, including the impressing of the 
memory, are more effective. The distinction must still be 
drawn between concentrated and diffused excitement, be- 
tween excitement in, and excitement away from, the work 
to be done. Pleasure is the most favorable adjunct, if not 
too great. Pain isthe more stimulating or exciting ; under 
a paintul smart the forces are very rapidly quickened for all 
purposes, until we reach the point of wasteful dissipation. 
This brings us round again to the Socratic position the 
preparing of the learner’s mind by the torpedo or the 
gad fly. 

The full compass of the operation of the painful stimulant 
is well shown in some of the most familiar experiences as 
as learners. In committing a lesson to memory, we con it a 
number of times by the book: we then try without the 
book. We fail utterly, and are slightly pained by the fail- 
ure. We go back to the book, and try once more without 
it. We still fail, but strain the memory to recover the lost 
trains. The pains of failure and the act of straining stimu- 
late the forces ; the attention is aroused seriously and ener- 
getically. The next reference to the book tinds us far more 
receptive of the impression to be made ; the weak links are 
now re-enforced with avidity, and the next trial shows the 
value of the discipline that has been undergone. 
| One remark more will close the view of the conditions of 
| plasticity. 1t is, that discrimination and retentiveness have 
a common support in rapidity and sharpness of transition. 
| A sharp and sudden change is commonly said to make a 
| strong impression : the fact implied concerns discrimina- 

tion and retention alike. Vague, shadowy, ill-defined 

boundaries fail to be discriminated, and the subjects of them 

are not remembered. The educator finds great scope for 
| his art in this consideration also. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





Woon’s ILtusTRATED PLANT RECORD. New York: A. | 
S. Barnes & Co. | 
The works on Botany published by Messrs. A. S. Barnes | 

& Co. are excellent. For ease in plant analysis they are 
| unexcelled. More enthusiastic students have been made by 
| Prof. Alphonso Wood’s work than by any other. This new 
| volume is a blank book with an introduction showing how 
it isto be used. We think the glossary and illustration of 
botanical terms are as perfect as possible. If we could do it, 
we would have the Arithmetic in the month of April lsid 


should be known of the g:ass that grows and the flower 
‘that blooms. Teachers, look at this useful and well devised 
book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
_ ‘Essentials of English Grammar.’ By Prof. W. D. Whit 
|ney. Ginn & Heath. 
‘What Tommy Did.’ By Emily H. Miller. 8. C. Griggs 
| & Co.; $1.25. 
GEOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. 

1. What city tastes like a fruit ? 

2. What State is part of a horse ? 

3. What country cries ? 

4. What river is a precious stone ? 

5. What isles are birds ? 

6. What country is a kind of leather ? 

7. What mountains are a book ? 

8. What cape is a fish ? 

9. What isthmus is a bat ? 
10. What river is a consonant ? 
11. What river is a Spanish title ? 
12. What river is a vegetable ? 
138. What city is the color of some hair ? 
14. What gulf is a piece ot money ? 


15. What cape is a month ? 
ALICE, 


THE world is a looking glass, and gives back to every man 
| the reflection of his own face. Frown at it, and it will in 
| turn look surly upon you ; laugh at it, and with it, and it 





| is a jolly, kind companion.—THACKERAY. 
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THE BRICKLAYER. 
“ Ho to the top of the towering wall !” 
’Tis the master mason’s rallying call ; 
“To the scaffolding, boys, now merrily climb 
’Tis seven o’clock by the town bell’s chime ! 
Bring to your work good muscle and brawn; 
Anda keen, quick eye where the line is drawn ; 
Out with your saw-tempered blades of steel! 
Smoother than glass from point to heel ; 
Now steady and clear, from turret and port 
Ring out your challenge; “Mort, O mort !” 
Clink ! clink ! trowel and brick ! 
With labor and art combine ; 
Brick upon brick, lay them up quick ; 
But lay to the line, boys; iay to the line! 


“ Cheery as crickets all the day long, 
Lightening labor with laugh and song , 
Busy as bees upon angle and pier, 
Piling the red bricks tier upon tier. 
Climbing and climbing still nearer the sun, 
Prouder than kings of the work they have done ! 
Upward and upward the bricklayers go, 
Till men are but children and pigmies below ; 
While the master’s order falls ringing and short, 
To the staggering carrier, “Mort, O Mort !” 
Clink ! clink ! trowel and brick ! 
Music with labor and art combine ; 
Brick upon brick, lay them up quick ; 
But lay tothe line, boys ; lay to the line! 


. 
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Who are the peers of the best in the land, 
Worthy ‘neath arches of honor to stand ? 
They of the brick-reddened, mortar-stained palms, 
With shoulders of giants and sinewy arms 
Builders of cities and builders of homes— 
Propping the sky up with spires and domes 
Writing thereon with their trowel and lime 
Legends of toil for the eyes of time ! 
So that the ages may read as they run, 
All that their magical might has done ! 
So clink ! clink ! trowel and brick ! 
Work by the master’s word and sign, 
Brick upon brick, lay them up quick ! 
But lay to the line, boys: lay to the line !” 
Scribner's. 
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A High School Building For Boys. 


The recommendation of Mayor Prince that steps should 
be taken for the early erection of a High School building 
for boys, on the lot purchased some years since for that pur- 
pose, will not be carried into effect without opposition. The 
depressed condition of business and the heavy burden ot 
taxes will cause many to array themselves in opposition to 
the large expenditure of money involved, at the present 
time, who under other circumstances would assent to it. 
But this is not the only objection that will be urged. The 
necessity of a building of the size and character contemplat- 
éa some years since will not be conceded by many who un- 
derstand the condition of our public schools. _It is now ap- 
parent that not many pupils for a central school for boys 
will come from the recently annexed district. Roxbury, 
Charlestown, Dorchester, West Roxbury and Brighton each 
had their High School when annexed, and those schools are 
kept up, and will be maintained in the future. There can- 
not be a very large increase in the number of scholars for 
central schools from the older portion of the city. In the 
city proper the number of residents and of scholars is likely 
to decrease before many years, When, with a revival of busi- 
aess, there comes a demand for more room for warehouses, 
stores and manufacturing establishments. A great building 
has been erected for the High School for Girls, at a cost of 
nearly half a million of dollars, and now it apparent that 
only a portion of it will ever be used for that purpcse, even 
though its doors be thrown open to the pupils from all the 
suburban cities and towns. East Boston and South Boston 
already seek the establishment of High Szhools, and the 
justice of the claim that they should have them, if high 
schools are to be maintained in the annexed districts, cannot 
be denied. East Boston would ere this have secured its 
High School but for the feeling of the city government of 
two years ago that the matter should be placed in the hands 
of the then incoming new School Board, and the belief that 
the question would ere this have received favorable consid. 
eration from that body. 
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A Girt.—J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William street, New 
York, will send every reader of the the ScHoon JORRNAL, 
who will send them their address and 3 cent stamp for post- 
age, a sample package of Transfer Pictures, with book of 
instructions. ese pictures are highly colored, beautiful, 





and are easily transferred to any object so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 


New School Books, 


First Book of Zoology,—Morse. 


Class-Book of Chemistry,—You- 
mans. 

First and Second Books of Botany 
—Youmans. 

School History of the World,— 
Quackenbos. 


Free-Hand and Industrial Draw- 
ing,—Krusi. 

IHustrated Lessons in our Lan- 
guage:—Quackenbos. 





The above are among the most interesting and im- 
portant school publications of the day, and are in full 
accord with the present progressive theories and meth- 
ods of school instruction. Send for full particulars, 


RE CENT) EP U BLCAITIONS. 


Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 
AComprehensive Treatise designed for the usé of 
Academies, Business Colleges, High Schools, and 
advanced classes in Private and G ols, 
completing Appletons’ Arithmetival Series, recent- 
ly revised. y G. P. QuacKENBOs, LL. D, 12mo, 
420 pages. $1.25 


A History of Cermany. 
From the Earliest Period to the Establishment of 
the German Empire ia 1871. With One Hundred 
and Twelve Illustrations and Six Historical Maps. 

By Bayard Taylor. 12mo, 608 pages, Price $1.- 


Science Primers. 

History and Literature, Physiology, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Physical Geography; + Bogic, 
Instrumental Geometry ; Rome, Greece, Europe, 
Eaglieh Literature, etc., etc. 


Standard Works 
Cornell’s Geographies, Cornell’s Outline Maps, Ap=- 
a Arithmetic, Quackenbos’s Grammars and 
thoric, Harkness’s Latin Series, etc., etc. 


New Descriptive Cataloge sent on application. 
ADDRESS. D. APPLETON & CO. 
549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


John Neal & Co., 


HIGH AND LOW 


Seal Heating Apparatus, 


For Public and Private Buildings. 


Iron Pipe and Fittings of every descrip- 
tion for sale. 


222 & 224 CENTRE STREET, N. Y., 
OFFICE 224. 


EsTIMaTes FURNISHED, ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


REFERENCES. 
Board of Education. 
Grammar School No, 29, Greenwich 8t, 
Model “ cor, Lexington Ave. & 69th St. 
Grammar School No. 2, Hi st, 
Gram. School No. 68, 1 st, 
Garmmar School No. 65 West Farms. 
Grammar Schoot No. 18, 5ist St., and Lex. Ave. 
Primary School No 9, lst St., and 2d Ave. 
Gram. School No, 69, 54th 8t., 6th Av. 
Gram. School No, 37, 87 Lex Av 
Grammar School No. 12, Madison St. 
Primary School No, 20, Broome and Clinton Sts. 
Residence, 552 34 Avenue. 








Philosophical 
Apparatus 


SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To illustrate all departments of Physical Science, 


Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common 
and Grammar . 


Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 


ticons. 
Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views 
to Mllustrate Scientific Subjects. 
Views made to order at reasonable prices. 
es 10 cents each. 
‘esse S. Cheyney, 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. 
Successor to James M. QuEEN & Co. 


Lists on 








$1 2 a day at home. Agente -vanted. Outfit and 
terms free, RUE & CO., Angusta, Maine. 


A GREAT OFFER! !.tc:. svainses 
« sthesc Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new 
second-hand of first-class makers includi 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever befere 
offered. .WATERS’ GRAND UARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS are the BEST 
MADE. AGENTS WANTED. Lllustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. A liberal discount to Teachers, 
Ministers, Churches, etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufctrs. and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 


TESTIMONIALS, 

The New York Times says: ‘Waters’ (Orchestrion 
Chime Organ’ is a beautiful little instrument, sold for 
@ modest price, and isa marvel im its way. Its taste- 
fully d ed framework is artistically pleasing to the 
eye, but it is the musical uliarities which must 
commend it to the taste of public, and in this re- 
spect the ‘Orchestrion Chime an’ as an orchestral 
instrument is simply perfect. chime of two and 
one-half octave bells, and the artistic effects capa- 
= of being produced by the player are singularly 

e. 


The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells.— 
[Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the very 
best, We are enabled tospeak of these instruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge.--[N. Y. E- 
vangelist. 

We can speakof the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.—([Christian Intelligencer, 





IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 
Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by'SHEPHaRD Homans, Ao- 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New- York City: 





Cuaranty Cash Capital $i 25,- 
000, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds. 


This Society separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the “Reserve” er Deposit r » which 
latter is held merely for accumulation. is Society 

the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve, 

This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee 
ing @ ~ surrender value for every year in cash: 
or it furnish the protection of Life Assurance at ao 
tua] current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
eS oan without medical examination. 

: Plans are indorsed leading Actuaries cnd 
State Commissioners, and by The Society for the 
Promotion of Life Assurance among , James 
svrown, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


i Special Rates for Teachers and Min- 
iste : of all Denominations, 


For lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
WESTERN Union Buripine, New Yor«. 


GEORGE WALEER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Viece-Pres’t and Actuary. 





THE CHAMPION 
AiR PISTOL. 


Shoots darts or slugs 50 feet wth accuracy. 

Can be loaded by anybody with safety and ease. 

Recommeded by Ge. Sherman, also by C, F. Lynch, 
Esq., of the Australian Rifle Team. 


PRICHS : 
ee 2 2.2 « « » 
NICKEL-PLATED, . - . . 6.00 
ROSEWOOD HANDLE, . . . 7.00 


Each Pistol is put put in a neat box, with a skeleton 
gun-stock, 6 dart, 100 slugs, 6 targets, a ramrod and 
a combined claw-and-wrench. 

Sent by Express C. O. D. or by mail on receipt of 

price and 40 cts. additiona] for 


A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


FOR THE} @ 
BRADBURY Piano. 


= 





Have Manufact’d & in use 14,000 Instruments 

The peculiar charm of this Piano is ite adaptation to 
the human voice as an accompaniment, 0 to its 
sympathetic. mellow, yet rich and powerful singing 
tones. 


From personal acquaintance with this firm we can 
endorse t. as worthy of the fullest confidence of the 
public. We are using the Bradbury Pianos in our fam- 
ilies, and they give entire satisfaction. 

Persons ata distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price list and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos or organs. They are 


Rev. L. B.Bugbie, Cinn, O. 
Dr. C, N, Sims, Balt., Md. 
Dr. J. M. Reid, N. Y. 

Dr. H. B. Ridgaway, N. Y. 


re \ 
Mrs. U.S. Grant, Wash'n. 
Gen. O. E, Babcock, Wash. 
Gen. W.H, Belknap,Sec, W, 
Ch. Justice 8, P. Chase, 
Adm. D. D. Porter, Wash, 
C. Dolano, Sec, Int. 
P. M. G. Creswell, Wash. 
Rev. O. H. Tiffany, Wash. 
Robt. Bonner, N. Y. 
Grand Central Hotel N. Y. 
St. Nicholas H N.Y 
Gen, O. O. Howa' 
E.8. Janes, N.Y. Rev. Thos, Guard. 
oClin' 


>» Ee ‘urry D. D. 
, Wash. Rev, W. H. De Puy, D. D. 


Rev.Dr. John McClintock. Dr. Dan. Wise, N. Y. 
Dr. Jas, Cummins. Conn. Sands st. Church, B’klyn. 
Rev.W.M. Punshon{ Lond. Bishop Merrill, St, Paul. 
Bed nbers, Phila. ° —. B. Yoakip, i y 

. J. Cham! v. 3. 8. p, N. ¥. 
Dr. J. Ciliams, Wash, Rev. L. Hiltehoock, Cina. 





At-Gen., W: ? 
Rev.J. M. Walden, Chicago Sev. E. O. Haven, B’kin. 
M. Hatgold Cinn, O, Gen, Alvord, U. 8. Army. 

Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage—“ Friend Smith is a Metho- 
dist, but his Pianos are all orthodox; you ought to 
hear mine talk and -) 

Bishop Ames saye—‘‘ My Bradbury Piano is found, 
after severe test and.trial to be eq to all you prom- 
ised, and is in all respects, in rich of tone and 
singing qualities, everything that could be desired. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 1874. Yours truly, E.R. Ames. 

Dr. E. O. Haven sayse—“‘ My Bradbury Piars con- 
tinues to grow better every day, and myself and fam- 
ily more and more in love with it,’ _ 

Bishop Simpson says—‘‘ After a trial in his family 
for years, for beauty of finish and workmanship and 





lendid quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot- 
equalled.” | 
Dr. J. H.Vincent— For family so, social gath- 
schools 


erings, the Sabbath and all kinds of musical 
entertainmenta, give me in preference to all others the 
sweet toned Bradbury Piano. It excels in singing 
qualities.” f 

Dr. Jas. McCauley, Cariisle, Pa.—“My Bradbury is 
splendid. 2 

.. The best manufactured ; warranted for six yearx. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased. monthly 
inetalments received for the same, Old funee taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. d-hand 





pee 6 bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos | 
ed and 


Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath schools and Chur- 
ches supplied at a liberal discount, Send for illustra- 
ted orice list. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITHS 
Successor to WM. B, Brapbury, 
Late -—- for and - Y 
, 


d 5th A’ 
No. 141 + seni per an te, Broo 


cor 





Common-Sense Rockers and 
Chairs. 





Postage. . 
POPE M’F’C CO., 
69 HIGH STREET, | 
BOSTON. | 


$50 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


ANCIENT, MIDDLE-AGES and MODERN. 





The t interest in all nations and in our own 
history of 100 years, makes this book «ell | 
faster any other, 3 books in one, Beautifully | 
illustrated. Low price, quick sales, extra terms. | 
Address J. C. MicOvapy & Co,, Philadelphia. Pa. . 





No office Library, Public or Private, Sit- 
ting-room, or Piazza, should be without some 
of my Rocking Chairs, so roomy, so easy- 
Try my Puritan Rocker, or Old Point Com- 
fort. and you will find Rest. 

For Sale in New York City by all first class 
Dealers, in chairs. Also at 218 Fulton street 
Brooklyn. 

Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to, 

F. A. SINCLAIR, 
* Mottville, N Y. 


The Darning Machine: 





— —— 
PRICE, $10.00 
A New and Valuable Household Ma- 


chine for Darning Stockings. 
It is small and ornamental in appear- 
ance, and may be secured to a ta- 
ble or sewing-machine ; occupies. 
little space ; is light, and readily 
put away after using. 
Its use can be learned im 
five minutes. 
Sent on receipt on 
price. 
Can be seen at 


Mrs. H. $8. HUTCHINSON’S 
15 East 14th st., 


NEW YORK, 


POPE M’F’G CO., 
59 High Street, BOSTON. 





——* 


Minerals For Sohoctn: 


| We offer to the teachers carefully se- 
lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
them within the reach of every one. 
These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 

Set, No. 1. 
contains 10 minerals, Price $1.00 and 
will be sent by mail for $1. so. 

Set, No 2. 
contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00. 

Set. No. 3. 
contains 25 minerals, each is in a separate: 
tray, Price $5.00 

Set, No. 4 
contains 50 minerals. Price $6.00, 





] 

Set, No, 5. 

| Contains 50 minerals, each in separate 
| trays. Price $10. 


Ser, No. 6. 
| contains 50 minerals in black walnut 
case. Price $13. 

Set, No. 7. 


contains 100 minerals, each in a separate 
tray. Price. $20. 





Sev, ». 8. 
contains 100 minerals in Black walnut 
case. Price $25. 
Larger collections will be furnished if 
| desired. Address. 


New York ScHoor JOURNAL. & 
| 


17 Warren St. 


New York, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR} 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 





¥. She DST THOSE od 
ORGANIZED APRIL l2t (642. | 


cine ae 000,000. 


Cash Capital, $200,000. 





Cc .| 
neh Assets, $516,307. | Suc WING PLANS, mesiiiintens AND VIEWS 
oF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 


CO MMERCFAL | seme soso Da 
FIPEINSMPANCG COMPANY,| — “srcat wares ax a> 


of NEW YORK. APTED TO DIFFERENT 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. LOCATIONS, 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - President, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Secretary. 


_10 Per Cent Net. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed ON«-THIRD 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have never 
lost adollar. Nocustomer ever had an acre of land 
fall upon hia hands, No customer of ours ever waited 
@ day for interest or principal when due, Send for 
particulara. References inevery State in the Union, 
who wil. confirm the above facta. 


J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 


- WOOD ENGRAE RS. 

















“Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) 

This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates, 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 

Se Dent dene dncesoccecessee: ennnnees $3.00 








OAcY? 
a> BROAD WAY 


a MEME ri CONTENTS. 





oalen VILLAS. 


i NEON &DES SARy eee a 
i ENG § NIGS ens 


la. Scale indicated on plate. 

Puate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi. 
cated on plate. 

Puate 6. Perspective view. 


Bec w 


PLATE 
Villa. Scale indicated on 

PuLaTe 8. ve Vv _ 

Piate 9. Istand 24 floor plans of a Fram< 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 

PiaTE 10. Front elevation. 

PLATE 11. let and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 

PLATE 12. Perspective view. 

PuateE 13, Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 

Plate 14, — a 

Plate 15, ve view of a Villa, Plans 
similar to Design /. 

Plate 16. Ist and 2d story plane of Brick Villa 
Scale indicated on pla 

Plate 17. Ponueeire view. 

Plate 18. 1st and 2d story plansof a Brick Villa. 
Scale indicated on plate. 
M | B il Plate 19. Perspective view. 

eneely ’s Bells. 11 Plate 20, Perspective view of Brick villa. Plans 

»“hbr Churches, etc., known to the uublic since 1826. r 8: 

made at THE MENEELY SELL FOUN- |!2 | Plate 21. Ist and 24 story plans of Frame Vil- 
igre Weet Troy, N. ¥Y. New Patent Mountings, la. Scale indicated on plate, 

4LOGUES Fare. No AGENCTEs, 11 Plate 22, Perspective view. 











BUCKEYE BEL} Fou! FOUNDRY. 
. Establi: in 

uperior Bells of me, + r~ mounted 
with the best a Eatery Pertontas Cours fer f Churches, 
Schoole, Fa’ 
Aiurms, aS ana ae. 

Illustrated Gasciopee end sent — 

Vanovesn & Tirr, 102 E. 24 8t., Cincinnatt. 
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oe COTTAGES. 


1 
tage. 

I Plate 24. Senaeaes view. 

2 Plate 25. Perspective viewof Frame Cottage. 

Plans same as Design 13. 

3 Plate 26. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 

Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 

3 Plate 27. Front elevation 

3 Plate 28. Perspective view. 

4 Pilate 29. Istand 2d story plansof a Frame 

4 

6 

. 

6 

6 

7 


Fine toned,! ri ogues 
iving ful pericwtaras aries, wey _ 
YER MANUFACTURING co., 
to694 West Eighth St. . Cincinnati, a, 








Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 30. Perspective view. 
Plate 3I. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
“—. Scale indicated on plate. 
late 32. Perspective view. 
Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
2. Scale indicated on plate 


101 25° a day sure made by Agents selling 
L 0 our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 
‘Chromo Cards, 100 samples worth 


$4 sentp>stpaid for 75 cts, [liustrated Catalogue free. 
J. H. BUF FORD’S SONS, BOSTON, [Estab’d 1830, 


E |! LEC TRICITY 


Life. Ass 





jate 34. Perspective view. 





SPROLI Ss » plied by Paoli’ 8 Belts, | Plats 35. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
e cures Rheumatism, Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
4 ash « De bility, Prostration | 7 Plate 36. Perspective view. 
“ (etree and all Chronic and| 8 Plate 37. Perspective view of Cottage Plans 
BEL Nervous Diseares. similar to Design 7. 
Circulars free. 9 Plate 38. Perspective view of Cottage. Plans 


Begistered 167% similar to Design 
P. J. WHITE, 27 Bond Street, New York. | 39 ° Plate 39, tet aime 2d story plans of a aes and 
- Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on pla 


YEING,.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 10 Plate 40. Perspective view. 





ment, Barrett, Nerpuews & Co., Office, 5 & 7 ® Address 
John Street. Branch Offices—1142 Broadway New a 
York; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St, New York Scnoor JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore. P nw n St., N. ¥. 





» 1. e 
Puate 4. ist and 2d story plans. of a Brick Vil, 


7. Ground — ee plans of Brick | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED STEEL 


PENS, 
,OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


The well known Original & Popular No’s 303—404—170—351 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, % JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


HENRY HOE . . . 7 . . Sole Agent. 
"For sale by all Stationers throughout the country. 








ESTERBROOK & C 
FALCON PEN 


ORNS, CHORDEN 
: in ork 








Hawkes’, Patent and only Perfect Fountain'Pen in the World! One/illing will write from 
10 to 15 


"THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK. 3.50 & 400 
Hours, 


RITES* fo- HORS 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS. PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS. 


CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 


No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 





New Style of Gold Quill Pen. 








NS. 


2 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 
FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORE. 


OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








nes Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly for SCHOOLS, 


Marked AMERICAN. No. 2, 
|sena°one douen by mail'on ihe receiprot soy AMEerican L. P.Co., at adelante 





cts,and guarantee 
their .safe deliv- 
.. 
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Bost Known. Eordtienes ie24 











MISFIT CARPETS. 


eo Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
| ugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 
i112 FULTON STRE:T,NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 
J. A BENODAL’ 


s@~ Send for Exnlanatory Circular. 
THE IRVING IN of gf if gk bbe yt 


ARMACNACG & ROWE, Principals. 


A SCHOOL DEVOTED TO THE THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND CAREFUL TRAINING OF BOYS 


| 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. ll 











AFFIXING LEATHER To MeTat.—A suc- 
cessful method of affixing leather to 
metal, so that it will even split before it 
ean be torn off, is said to be practicable 
by means of the following composition : 
A quantity of nut galls, reduced toa 
powder, is dissolved in eight parts of dis- 
tilled water, and after remaining for six 
hours, is filtered through a cloth. This 
decoction is to be applied to the leather. 
A similar quantity of wateris then taken, 
and one part by weight of glue added to 
it, this latter to be held in solution for 
some twenty-four hours, and then it is 
applied to the metals, which should first 
be roughened and heated. The leather 
is now carefully laid upon the surface of 
the metal and dried under pressure. The 
union of the materials produced by this 
method is said to be exceedingly tena- 
cious. 








Tae Derosir or Water.—The subject 
of pure water has as much interest to 
railroads as any other industry. One 
locomotive with 16x24 inch cylinders, 
will evaporate 5,000 gallons of water per 
day, of 1,800,000 gallons per year. If 
this water contains 84 grains of solid 
matter per gallon, there will be ten and 
« half tons of deposit in the boiler. 


———s 


Iuprovep Powprr.—Every new manu- 
facturer of giant powder or any of the 
nitro-glycerine explosives seems to feel it 
his duty to show how hard it would be for an 
accident to happen with his product. The 
British Dynamite Company lately gave a 
seance at which (1) frozen but partially 
thawed cartridges were thrown violently 
against an iron plate; (2) a four hundred 
pound block of iron was dropped twenty 
feet upon a light wooden box containing 
twenty pounds of dynamite; (3) these 
mashed cartridges were violemily exploded 
by a fuse. All this without accident, 








Recerrrs.—The coefficient of friction of 
leather belts over wooden drums is 0°47 of 
the pressure, and over turned cast-iron pul- 
leys 0.28 of the pressure. 

A mixture of nine parts of phosphate of 
soda, six parts nitrate of ammonia, and 
four parts dilute nitric acid is a freezing 
compound which will cause a fall in tem- 


perature of 71 deg. Fah. 





To Teachers. 
TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro ceuts. 


This “‘ Course ” differs in many res 
pects from the one now in force, and 
will be followed by changes in thousands 
ofschools that follow the leading of the 
' gfeat metropolis. It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. It contans a complete out- 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or 
seésions—each about five months in length 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amount 
of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade his 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 
will be followed by most of the cities of 
the United States. 

Address the New York ScHCoL 





JourNaL, 17 Warren street, 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 


Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 
things.” s 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 

Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 





Note: 





thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt | 


curative virtues cannot be excelled. 
CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. nts, Bruises. 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 
LADIES find it their best friend. 1t assuages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly 
sub: notably fullness ani» ressury in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &c. ft romptl 
ameliorates and permanently heals all 
kinds of inflammations and ulcera- 


tions. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARIOOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Bheumatisnt ore all alike relieved, and 
oien peemanentiy cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. ‘We huve letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians. 
many of whom order it for use in their owa 


practice. In addition to the foregoing, they | 


order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 

minsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 





: quitoes, etc, Chapped 
Hand.«, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. e 


TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
r a — wonderfully improving the 

piexion. 

TOC FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can atford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for®pruins, 
Harness or Suddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings. Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhaa, Chills, 

8, 


&c. Its rangeof uction is wile,and the | 


relief it affords is so prompt that it is invulua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepured 
by the o persons living who ever 
iaow how ts pespare it pean . Refuse all 

y it 


other ions of zel. Thisis 
the only article used by Physicians,and in the 
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THE TEACZER’S DENTIST 


W. J. Stewart, 


No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and others 
of New York City and the vicinity 

9 All branches of the Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates, 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop 
ping. This is in every respect a superior 
filling, and as durable as goid ; it will neith. 
er shrink nor corrode. Teeth filled witk 
thisanaterial from $1.00 to ‘$1.50, according 
to size, 

Special rates to teachers.) 

Refers to the editor of the JouRNAL. 





CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 


the of disguised hand he also 
poe nay iy of Manna Hand Writte, » both 
plain and ornamental. Particular attention 
es Wills, Resolutions Testimo 

and Memorials. 


49 Cuamprns 81. Koom *, New Yor«, 
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ATTENTION. WATCH SPECULATORS! - 
We have the best Imitation Gold Watch in the Market for Trading Purposes. 


The metal is a composition of 

other metals, so closely resembling 

old that the best judges find it 

. Sificult to detect the differ ence ,ex- 
cept by a chemical test, and it has 
he virtues requisite to make it the 
fh best substitute for gold known. 
=f GENUINE SWISS OR AMERI- 
CAN MOVEMENT. SUNK 
DIAL. CHRONOMETER 
BALANCE. BEAUTIFULLY 
ENGRAVED OR ENGINE 
TURNED HUNTING CASES, 


and equal in vom T te = 


4 Se ens Hs 


readily, for from $60 to $100, and 
if you wish a watch for your owr 
use or to make money on, try this. 
Owing to our large sales, we are 


enabled to reduce the price of them 

to 

Ned Ge A Ae 
They are used on Railroads, 


Steamers, and in M anufactories, 
and other places where accurate 
time is required, and gives general 
satisfaction. We send them b 

Mail or Express, on receipt of $12, 
to any part of the Country, or it 
will be sent C. O. D. when the 
customer desires and remits $3 on 
account. These Elegant CHAINS 
weigh about fifty pennyweights, 
and the same pattern in pure gold 
would cost § 00. We sell these 
Chains at $3 each. But we sell the Watch and Chain for $12, sent by Mail in a Registered Package, post-paid, 
to any Post-Office in the United States. 


WE SELL THE WATCH WITHOUT THE CHAIN FOR TEN DOLLARS, 


J. BRIDE & CO., 767 & 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Ohio Central Normal and 


kinder-garten Training School, 
WORTHINCTON, Ohio. MR. & MRS. JOHN OGDEN, PRINCIPALS. 
|. THREE DEPARTMENTS. 








1. N including Academic and Professional. 40 weeks, . . ‘ ; ‘ $36 
2. Model, including Primary, Intermediate and High School. 40 weeks,  . : 18 
38. Kindergarten, Children’s Course, 40 weeks, $60. Ladies’ Course, six months, . 100 


Summer Kinder-garten Training Class commences April 3, 1877. 


ll. THREE COURSES OF STUDY IN NORMAL. 


/1 Elemen , for Primary and Common District Schools. 
2. English. tor Intermediate and more advanced Grades, county schools. 
3. Classical. for High Schoo!s, and Superinténdencies, in City Schools. 


lll. DIPLOMAS 


‘Awarded on completing any of the above courses, 
t#- Thorough Instruction in GERMAN AND FREE-HAND DRAWING, without additional charge. 


Iv. TESTIMONIALS 


“Tt aims at the true idea of a Normal School.Hon, E. E. White, Pres. Purdue Univ., Ind. 

‘* It deserves extensive public patronage. Ohio tate Journal, Columbus, 0. 

| “It is one of the best in the State.” Ohio Staesman, Columbus, 0. 

|“ Itis what it claims to be, a thorough ag a ay school, in which pupile can be trained to 
teach understandingly.”” Hon. T. . Harvey, late School Comr., O. 

FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS AS PER ABOVE. 





AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 
AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 
MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAE. 
sa The 17th Year will begin Monday, Oct. 2d. 


All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants, _ 

An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Prim 
ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 

A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cok, is imcreasing 
rapidly. 





PARK INSTITUTE, 


JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., Principat, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 


HE ablest masters employed for every department, ee special Professors for Ger 
io French, Piano, Violin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Choral Singing, Penmanshig 
and Elocution. Allof these studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra charge 
for any study. Boys prepared for any college. Primary department for small boys. Gyme 
'nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study session 
| daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by an 
school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately um 
able to be classifiea’ The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, ~rriting, arithmetic 
grammar, taught with the greatest care and exacting thoroughness.@ The school is patron 
ized by many of the best families of the city, who will cheertully testify to the skill and 
fidel'ty of the teachers, Tenms—$80, $100, $120, $160, $220 per annum, according to class. 


FORT PLAIN SEMINARY, 


FORT PLAIN. N.Y. 
REV. A. MATTICE, - - : ° . ° : PRINCIPAL.. 


The design is to furnish a genial home, where, under pure elevating Christian in- 
fluences, the foundations of a broad and generous culture may be successfully laid. Our 
ideal of atrue education is the systematic development of the ehole being, physicai, 
moral and spiritual. ~ 

The course of instruction comprises all the branches required in a thorough education 
and each department is in charge of a competent master, 

Expenses, $100 per Term ; $300 per year. 











859 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 4th STREET, NEW YORE CITY... 
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SONG HERALD 


H. R. Palmer’s New Book for Singing Schools 
and Choirs, The best since his * Song King,” of 
which over 


200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD 


75,cents each, by mail; $7.50 per dozen, by sxprers, 
Specimen Pages Free. 


PALMER'S THEORY 
_The book sadente and oa OF MIFSTC 


practical Guide to the study of Thorough-bass. Har- 
mony and Composition. Covers the whole ground in 
a manne * so simple that a child may learn. 


Bound in Cloth, $1, by Mail. 


uusic Church’s MUSIC 
Musical Visitor. 


The Independent Journal of Music, 

CONTAINS at least 20 worth of new music 

during the year. Sto- ries, Sketches,Corre - 

spondence, etc., by the best writers. No music lover 

mld be without its monthly visits. Choice of four 

ut premivm volumes free to every subscriber 

at $1.50a year. Send stamp for sample and full par- 
ticulars, Ag2nts wanted. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati .O 
and 805 Broadway, New York. 


STANDARD TRYT-BOOKS 


New Editions 


BROWN’S 
ENCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Brown's FirstLines of English Grammar $0.45 
“ — Tnstitutes of English Grammar 1.00 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multi- 
tude of School Grammars which have Come in 
Competition with them, they have steadily 
advanced in public favor. In perspicuous 
arrangement, accuracy in definition, fullness 
of illustration, and comprehensiveness of plan, 
they stand amrivaled, and are probably more 
extensively used throughout the United States 
than any other works on the subject. 


Brown's Grammar of English Grammars 
Over 1000 Pages, Royal 8 vo., 86.25, 
The ‘GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS” is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher can be 
afford to be without it. 


The best recommendation of these P PULAR 
he KS§ is, that Teachers, after making a tria 

of the New Grammars published from time to 
time, almost universally get ti:edj of them and RE- 
INTRODUCE BROWN’'S GRAMMAR, 


* We have introduced BROWN’S Grammar iu place 
of Hart's, and like it—consider it the Grammar, anc 
will not be likely to change again very soon, 
Rev. A. Marrice, Prin, of Fort Plain Sem, end Col. 
Institute, Fort Plain, N.Y. 
‘IL have introduced Brown’s Grammar into my 
echool in place of Bullion’s, I like Brown because 
it presents grammatical analysis in easy lessons 
throughout etymology; because it “is overflowing 
with examples and exercises for analysis and pars- 
ing, requiring no auxiliary work ; because it exyplaine 
lifficult points in comprehensive language ; and be- 
cause I thi it is the most complete school gram- 
mar in use, P. H, Ciayron, Graud Rapids, Mich, 
‘Brown's Grammar is unquestionably the Gram-} 
maref the English ianguage. In an experience of 
nearly thirty years in teaching, I have seen the fra 
ternity annually encourtering a flood of new Gram-4 
mars, intending to sibmerge ‘Brown,’ But the stout 
old teacher refuses to be submerged; his solid ma- 
sonry resists the flood—which latter is itself an incon- 
testable proof that a better Grammar than Brown's 
has not been found.’ Bex. Mason, Yonkers Mil. Ac, 
‘Winona, April 17, 1868.—We are using Brown's 
Crammar here, and have been sinee 1864, I regard 
them asthe Standard Text Booka upon the subject in 
burlanguage. WM. F. Poe.ps, Minn, State Nor. Sch. 


SB” Very favorable Terms for Introduction, 
Address 


William Wood & Co., 


27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 
USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL. 


The most beautiful and the most practically useful 
of all Family and School Charts is “‘ApaMs’ SyncHRo- 
NOLOGICAL CHART OF THE WORLD's History,”--Ar- 
cient, Mediwval, and Modern. Mounted on cloth, 22 
feet in length and 27 inches in width. Address 

N.C, GODDARD, No. 5 Chestnut st., Malden, Mass, 




















MRS. E. D. WALLACE’S 
THIRCE EUROPEAN TOUR 


TO 
England, France, Switzerland, 
and lialy. 


Ladies, Clergymen and School Professors invited. 
Sail June 30th ; arrive in New York September 10th, 
All First Class Arrangements. 
Entire expense 8500 gold, including return ocean 
ticket, good for one year. 
Address 180 Macon Street, Brooklyn, 


The Popular Primer Series, 


SCIENCE. 
HISTORY. 
LITERATURE. 


Science. 
For the p of facilitating the Introduction of 
Science-Teav into Elementary Schools. Under the 
joint editorship of Prof’s Huxley, Roscoe and Balfour 
Stewart. 18mo. Flexible Prxce 50 cts. each. 
Chemistry. e ° By Prof. Roscoe, 
Physics : ° By Prof. Balfour Stewart. 
Astronomy e e ° By Pri 





of. Lockyer. 


om oe ° ° , By = J. D. Hooker. 
ogy . e '% Prof, Geikie. 
Physical Geography : Me “ 


By Prof. M. Foster. 
By Prof. W. 8. Jevons. 


Inventional Geometry ° 


Physiology . . . 
Logic 


by W. G. Spencer. 


The object of these Primers is to convey information 
in such a manner as to make it both intelligible and 
interesting Mh in the most elementary clasecs, 
and more es; ly to discipline the mind by bring. 
ing it into immediate contact with Nature. For this 
purpose a series of simple experiments has been de- 
vised, leading => the chief truths of each science. 
The | power ne observation in the pupils will thus be 
d and st ngth A 
As a means for introducing younger pupils into the 
fascinating field of science, and for lending them to 
an accurate comprehension of its impressive truths, 
these unique, concise and 





will be found most admirable. 
History. 
Europe By E, A, Freeman, L.L.D. 
England . By J.R. Green, M.A. 
Greece O. A. ie. M, A. 
Rome - —_ M. A; 
France Charlotte M. Yonge. 
O1d Greek: Life By 5S Mahony, tara 
PRIcE, 50 cts, each. {Others in preparation.) 
Literature. 

English Grammar By Dr. 8. Morris. 
Lm gr Literature By Rev Stopford Brooke. 

n Literature By Rev. Dr. F W. Farrar. 
pinecone g J By J. Peile, M. A. 
Greek Literature By R. ©. Jebb, M. A, 
The Bible By George Grove, Esq. 
Studies in Bryant By Joseph Alden, L.L. v. 
Paice 50 cts. each. {Others in preparation. 


A specimen copy of any of the foregoing works will 
be mailed, post-paid, to Teachers and School-Officers 
+ ~ |e, tion with a view to class use, on receipt of 

cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


VOCAL. 
World of Song. Cemsof English Song. 
Wreath of Cems. Cemsof Scottish ‘ 
Shower of Pearis. Cems of German “ 
Operatic Pearis. Gems ofSacred “ 
Silver Wreath Moore's Irish Melodies 
Quite unequalled Books of Bound Music, each with 
200 to 250 pages, Sheet Music size. Best colle >tions of 
Songs, Duets ; Piano or Organ accompaniment. 
INSTRUMENTAL, 
Cemsof Strauss. Cems ofthe Dance. 
Pianist’s Album. Pianoforte Cems. 
Home Circle, Vol.1. Home Circle, Vol. 2. 
Organ at Home. Piano at Home. 
(REED ORGAN MUSIC.) (PIANO DUETS.) 
Quite unequalled bound volumes of Sheet Music for 
Piano (or Organ) with 200 to 250 pages. filled with ex- 
ceptionally good pieces, 
Price of the above Books, each $2.50, in 
boards ; $3. in cloth; 84. gilt. 


8S. 8. Sone Rooks, 
The Reward, (35 cts.) 





ScHooL Music Books, 
High School Choir, ($1.) 
Whippoorwill, (50 cts.) 
Cheerful Voices, (50 cts.) Good News, (35 cts.) 

Kither book mailed post free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Cy., J.E. Ditson & Co,, 
711 Broapwar Successors to Ler & WALKER, 
NewYork Ph 


° ° ; 
The Elocutionist’s Annual, 
No. 4. 192 pages, comprising the latest popular 
readings, recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 ote., 
cloth 75 cts, 


EST THINGS from BEST AUTHORS, 





Green and Gold 


and Oratory ; paper binding 15 cts., limp cloth 25 ets: 
The above publications eeut post paid on receipt ot 


price. 
J. W. Shoemaker & 0., Publishers, 
1418 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


THE GREAT NEW YORK 


AQUARIUM, 


Broadway and 35th Street. 

Open daily from 9 A, M. till10 P. M, (Sundays ex- 
cepted.) Wonderful exhibit:on of Monsters, Marvels, 
and beautiful Fisher. Only Behemoth of Holy Writ in 
this hemisphere. Sea Otters, and thousands of Marine 
Objects from the fathomless deep. Delightful Prom 
nade Concerts Every Afternoon and Evening. Special 
rates to Schools. Season Tickets Especially for Teachers. 








100 Page Book, List of 3,000Newspapers How to 





advertise. Send 25c. to G, P. Rowell & Co.,N.Y. 


interesting little ,treatises | 


Shining River, (:\5 cts.) ; 





| 


HARVEY'S READERS, 


-~ 
1877. 
HARVEY’S GRADED SCHOOL READERS have been introduced dur- 
ing the past year into sixty-one public schools of New York City, and have been 
re-adopted for 1877 by the City Board of Education. 


HARVEY’S READERS are emphaticaliy endorsed by all Teachers using them as THE BEST for at- 
tracting the keerfest interest of pupils ; for cultivating a refined literary taste ; and for producing really 
good results in reading. 

Encouraged by such hearty and unanimous commendation, the Publighers respectfully urge the intro 
duction of HARVEY’S READERS into classes not already using them. 


HARVEY’S READERS are remarkable for purity of thought and propriety of 
expression. 
HARVEY’S READERS are fresh and original both in conception and execution. 








No other School Readers have me: with such a unanimous and hearty indorse- 
ment of the teaching profession. 
HARVEY’S READERS aid the teacher by an abundance of practical sugges- 
tions. 
HARVEY’S READERS embody what is now generally admitted to be the most effi- 
c‘ent means of securing correct pronunciation ; the use of a simple, consatent and 
familiar system of dioeritical marks. 


Harvey's Graded-School Fifth Reader. 


HARVEY’S FIFTH READER contains choice selections from the works of 




















FROUDE, SHILLABER LEIGH HUNT, LONGFELLOW, 
KINGLAKE, EMERSON, R. C. TRENCH, LOWELL, 
PARKMAN, ROBT. BROWNING, B. F. TAYLOR, HOOD, 
PALGRAVE 1 BUCHANAN READ, CHAS. DUDL'Y WARNER, BULWER, 
HARTWIG, ALICE CARY, SCHILLER, DICKENS, 
THOREAU, E. C. STEDMAN, TENNYSON, THACKERAY, 
JERROLD, CAPT, MARRYAT, WHITTIER, 


Many other popular and classical authors are also represented. 

HARVEY’S FIFTH READER is an epitome of the finest specimens of English Literature, worthy to be 
studied as models, yet fully within the understanding and apppeciative interest of the class of pupils for 
whom it is intended. 


It is a teachable and attractive Book. 
It is certain to produce good results in elocution. 
It cultivates « pure standard of literary taste. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
in 28 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


§MITH’S GRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


was awarded the highest prize medal as the best whole wheat preparation for a delicious 
a wholesome food at the American Institute Fair, 1874. Sold by all Grocers. gg-Trade mark 
label on every package..@m Address F.E. SMITH & CO., Atlantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. ¥., for 
pamphlet with cooking receipts <-c., sent free. 














Comprising Nos, 1, 2, and 3 of the Flocutionist’s An- | 
ual, (nearly 600 ego") elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. | 
2.00. 


ORATORY .—An oration by Rey. Henny Warp | 
BrecuERr, delivered before the National School of El. | 


ST FOR AGENTS, 






CLOSED. 


v 


A HARVE 


J. BRIDE & CO., 767 and 769 Broadwav, New York. 


An Indispensable Article for the desk and Pocket. 
IT IS HEAVILY NICKEL PLATED AND WILL LAST A LIFE TIME. 
SAMPLE 25 Cts, [2 FOR $1.75. 


Paper Cutter, Rubber, and Sewing Machine Thread Cutter. 
Send for a Sample Dozen, and canvass your town. 


Can be used for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks and Eyes, Buttone, Krasing Biots, and for many other purposes 


THESE cuTs REPRESENT THE “COMBINATION IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS. 
THE LLOYD COMBI ATION PENHOLDER. 





Agents, 


A 
t 


Twelve articles in one, Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, Envelope Opener, 


pecial terms to 
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